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MR. BALFOUR’S INTELLECTUAL HISTORY.* 


Wa are not sure whether the ordinary reader will not follow 
the argument of Theism and Humanism with greater satisfac- 
tion if he begins with the last of the ten lectures and then 
back to the first. Indeed, Mr. Balfour himself supplies 
a reason for taking them in this order :— 
“Those,” he says, “ whe have followed the course from the 
inning may, eu looking back, find themselves somewhat 
bewildered by the variety of subjects which I have asked them to 
consider. Art, History, Morals, the Theory of Probability, the 
Logic of Perception, the presuppositions of Science, have all been 
touched on... - Introduced one after the other with breathless 
idity, each fora moment has been shown under the limelight, 
and then hurried off the stage to make room for its successor,” 
In the closing lecture Mr. Balfour recognizes that this way of 
presenting his argument may have made it hard for some of 
his hearers to follow it, and, though he trusts that they will 
be in a minority, he has enough consideration for their frailty 
to restate the most important points of the case he has 
endeavoured to set forth. His lectures do not pretend to 
give “an historic survey, properly ‘documented,’ of the great 
Theistic controversy.” The Gifford Lecturer is limited by the 
terms of the foundation to natural religion. He must not 
deal with the Christian religion or with any other that claims 
to be founded on a special revelation. For this reason, though 
the conclusion at which Mr. Balfour arrives “ is religious, the 
discussions leading up to it are secular.” Even such “ great 
realities” as God, freedom, and immortality are scarcely 
referred to. He believes im them all, but he only discusses 
even the first “from a limited point of view.” The very 
title of the book is meant to tell us what to expect from 
it. Itis not intended as a proof that God exists, but only as 
a proof that “all we think best in human culture, whether 
associated with beauty, goodness, or knowledge, requires God 
for its support, that Humanism without Theism loses more 
than half its value.” 

Mr. Balfour begins by crediting all men with having 
moments when nothing will stop them from asking how they 
are to regard “the universe of reality. How are they to think 
of it as a whole, how are they to think of their own relations to 
it?” It is then that they seek help from those who have had 
leisure and inclination to consider these “ancient problems.” 
Often it is to the metapbysician that they first turn, But 
they seldom find what they want in that quarter. “ For 
one man who climbs to his chosen point of view by a meta- 
physical pathway, a thousand use some other road.” The 
reason is that the thousand are examples of the plain 
man, the man who for the most part is content with what 
science has to tell him. ‘“ Within the clearing thus made for 
him in the tangled wilderness of the unknown, he feels at 
home. Here he can manage his own affairs; here he needs no 
philosophy to help him.” Still, there are momenta when 
questions occur to him on which science is silent, and then be 
will listen to philosophy if the problems it deals with are 
interesting, and the treatment of them such as he can follow. 
“He would like, for example, to hear about God, if there be a 
God, and his soul, if he has a soul.” But the metaphysicians 
do not give him what he wants. He “turns silently away 
from discussions on the One and the Many, on Subject and 
Object, on degrees of Reality, on the possibility of Error, on 
Space and Time, on Reason and Intuition, on the nature of 
Experience, on the logical characteristics of the Absolute.” 
Mr. Balfour does not altogether admire the plain man. “He 
is provokingly unaware of the difficulties with which his 
common-sense doctrines are beset.” All the same, he has 
Mr. Balfour's sympathy, and throughout these lectures the 
great subject of natural religion is approached from the plain 
man’s point of view. The distinctive characteristic of his 
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aa ‘sm and Humanism. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.A., 
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beliefs—of those at least which he holds most firmly—is that, 
“whether true or false, whether proved or unproved, they are 
at least inevitable.” They need not be either self-evident or 
self-consistent ; they are not necessarily true, they are some- 
times actually false, and they do not include a belief in a God. 
How then can they be made to serve the purpose of natural 
theology? For an answer to this question we must discover 
what the acceptance of them, taking them at their face value, 
really implies ; and the conclusion at which Mr. Balfour arrives 
is that the development of none of these beliefs “can be re- 
garded asa merely naturalistic process without doing fatal 
damage to their credit,” The only alternative to Naturalism 
ia Theism; consequently it becomes necessary for him at this 
stage to define what he means by Theism. Is it the meta- 
physical or the religious conception of God that is con- 
templated in his argument ? He refuses, indeed, to regard the 
two as incompatible; but if they were so, it is the religious, 
not the metaphysical, conception that he elects to make hie 
own. “ When I speak of God, I mean a God whom men can 
love, a God to whom men can pray, who takes sides, who has 
purposes and preferences, whose attributes, however con- 
ceived, leave unimpaired the possibility of a personal 
relation between Himself and those He has created.” Mr. 
Balfour’s book must therefore be taken as a whole, The 
variety of the subjects discussed in it may be bewildering, 
but from his point of view it is inevitable. He will have 
nothing to do with setting up “a departmental Deity, even 
were his department the whole province of ethics.” His 
idea of Theism requires that it sball “ sustain in every essential 
part the full circle of human interests,” 

In the third lecture he considers the relation between 
aesthetic and Theism. It isthe most difficult part of his 
subject, because, as he admits, it does but appeal to a 
minority—a minority consisting only of those who are 
“deeply conscious of the incongruity between our feelings of 
beauty and a materialistic account of their origin.” In Mr, 
Balfour's hands the subject gains greatly in interest from the 
breadth with which it is handled. He is thinking not merely 
of art properly so called—of painting, and poetry, and music, 
He recognizes also the aesthetic value of history, especially 
of history in the widest sense, as it deals with the fate of 
“mankind itself, its past and future, ita collective destiny.” 
The interest of history requires, no doubt, a supply of “ brute 
fact,” but it must be brute fact about “ beings who are more 
than animals, who look before and after, who dream about 
the past and hope about the future, who plan and strive and 
suffer for ends of their own invention, for ideals which reach 
far beyond the appetites and fears which rule the lives of 
their brother beasts.” What will be the interest left in history 
when it is regarded merely asa field in which “the law of 
energy-degradation, or (if you please) ‘the second law of 
thermo-dynamics,’” is left to work its will? Till a period 
within the memory of men now living “it was possible to 
credit terrestrial life with an infinite future.” With the 
disappearance of this prospect, “the réle of man, if limited 
to an earthly stage, becomes meaningless and futile. . . . Will 
any one assert that universal history can maintain its interest 
undiminished if steeped in the atmosphere of a creed like 
this?” Thesame thing can be said of ethics in relation to 
Theism, only with far greater truth and extent of application. 
There is no way of reconciling the conflict between altruistic 
and egoistic ends :— 

“If the most we can say for morality on the causal side is 
that it is the product of non-moral, and ultimately of material 
agents, guided up toa certain point by selection, and thereafter 
left the sport of chance, a sense of humour, if nothing else, should 
prevent us wasting fine language on the splendour of the moral 
law, and the reverential obedience owed it by mankind. .. . 
More than this is needful if the noblest ideals are not to lose all 
power of appeal. Ethic must have its root in the divine; and in 
the divine it must find its consummation.” 

Perhaps the part of Theism and Humanism which is 
of most general interest is ‘the fifth lecture, the first of 
the four which deal with “ Intellectual Values.” Mr. Balfour 
“bas been charged (and not always by unfriendly com- 
mentators) with the desire to force doubt into the service 
of orthodoxy by recommending mankind what they wish, 
since all beliefs alike are destitute of proof.” This, he 
maintains, is really a travesty of his opinions, and he can 
only regard it as an indirect consequence of the emphasis 
with whieh, as a young man, be expressed his “ contempt 
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for the complacent dogmatism of the empirical philosophy 
which in Great Britain reigned supreme through the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. But was this contempt 
altogether unreasonable?” In order to show that it was 
not, Mr. Balfour gives his readers a delightful “ autobio- 
graphical parenthesis” of interest. He went to Cambridge, 
he says, in the middle “sixties” “with a very keen desire to 
discover what I ought to think of the world and why.” It 
was also a severely practical desire. For the history of 
speculation he “cared not a jot.” Dead systems and dead 
fashions were to him equally uninteresting. What he wanted 
was to get at the groundwork of modern scientific knowledge. 
In the middle “sixties” such an inquirer was certain to be 
referred to Mill. In the System of Logic all the questions Mr. 
Balfour wished to ask were supposed to be answered. Mill’s 
authority in this country was only “ comparable to that wielded 
forty years earlier by Hegel in Germany, and in the Middle 
Ages by Aristotle.” But the staff thus supplied broke in 
the disciple’s hand. Mill “seemed to hold that the funda- 
mental difficulties of knowledge do not begin till the frontier 
is crossed which divides physics from metaphysics, the 
natural from the supernatural, the world of ‘phenomena’ 
from the world of ‘noumena,’ positive experiences from 
religious dreams.” Mr. Balfour thought then, as many 
others have come to think since, that the fundamental 
difficulties of knowledge begin much further back. When 
Mill and his followers taught that experience “gave you 
indisputable knowledge of ‘phenomena,’ and that if you 
went beyond ‘ phenomena’ you were dreaming, or you were 
inventing,” they gave the field of experience a scope and a 
character to which it cannot make good its claim. It “is 
no well-defined and protected region under whose clear 
skies useful knowledge flourishes unchallenged.” On the 
contrary, it is “ the very battlefield of philosophy, the cockpit 
of metaphysics, strewn with abundant arguments, where every 
strategic position has been taken and retaken, to which every 
school lays formal claim, which every contending system pre- 
tends to hold in effective occupation.” It is these facts that 
agnostic empiricism will never face. “ When it is resolved 
not to part with a conclusion, anything will serve it for an 
argument; only when it is incredulous does it know how to be 
critical.” This was the discovery of which Mr. Balfour says 
that the “ shock of disillusionment ” remains with him to the 
present hour. His complaint against Mill was and is that 
he never “ @isplayed any serious misgiving as to the scope and 
validity of his empirical methods.” He never realized that 
the difficulties which beset the problem of knowledge “ begin 
with the convictions of common sense.” This is the position 
which is stated and defended in the sixth and three following 
lectures. They are not always easy reading, but those who are 
convinced by them will not regret the labour that has brought 
them to the conclusion that “reason and the works of reason 
have their source in God; that from Him they draw their 
inspiration; and that if they repudiate their origin, by this 
very act they proclaim their own insufficiency.” 





WAYS AND MEANS IN GERMANY.* 


A REMARKABLE picture of the minute and comprehensive 
thoroughness of the German expert is to be found in the 
examination of the national food supply, an account of which 
was published last December in Brunswick, and now appears 
in English under the supervision of two London physicians. 
The reader will do well not to judge of the book from the 
denunciations of the unexampled cruelty of the English 
blockade which fill the first few pages. But when this con- 
ventional charge has been duly formulated, the writers set 
themselves to disprove it by showing that Germany is quite 
able to live as an isolated State. They are under no delusions 
as to the “extraordinary tenacity” of England: “It was 
probably no mere figure of speech when Lord Kitchener 
declared in the House of Lords that the war would be carried 
on however long it lasted, and when Asquith said that 
the war would be continued if necessary for twenty years.” 
They sce clearly that as an isolated State Germany has to 
reconstruct all her economic ideas. To live by exchange 
has ceased to be possible. The German nation has only to 





* Germany's Food: the German Case as Presented by German Experts. Edited 
by Paul Eltzbacher. English Version Edited by S. Russell Wells, M.D. With 
a Critical Introduction by A. D, Waller, M.D, London: at the University 
Press. [2s, net.) 





ask itself what it needs and to “set about nuniede ae 
within its own*borders. In this volume ae wt 
of this question is discussed, but it is by far the m 

important part. “How,” the writers ask, “can re: 
manage without the food, and the materials out of which 
food is made, that are imported from abroad?” Ty. 

: 0 
chapters are devoted to the food requirements and to 
the food consumption of the nation before the war, and We 
then arrive at the two-headed question: How great is the deficit 
caused by the war, and how is it to be made good ? Food. 
stuffs consist of protein, which supplies the building material 
of the human organism, and of calories or units of heat, which 
supply the energy. The consumption of protein is not affected 
by the amount of bodily work done, but the need for calories 
varies with the expenditure of energy. Thus, according to 
one estimate, the amount of calories required by a physician 
is 2,445,and by an Upper Bavarian lumberman 6,100, The 
experts give a table of the amount of protein in 3,000 calories, 
the quantities ranging, according to the kind of food, from 
1 per cent, in honey to 96°8 in codfish. The conclusion they 
eventually arrive at is that the requirements of a grown 
man under sixty may be put at 3,000 calories a day, which 
brings the annual requirements of the nation to 56°75 billion 
calories. Of this total, 80 grams per head a day, or 1,605,000 
tons a year, should be in the form of protein. But the 
average consumption of the nation for the years 1912 and 
1913, taking the population at 666 millions, amounted to 
88°65 billion calories, in which amount was included 2-262 
million tons of protein. The experts calculate the population 
of Germany at the outbreak of war at sixty-eight millions 
Judged by the physiological standard, this population would 
consume 56°75 billion calories, in which must be included 1-605 
million tons of protein. Judged by the standard of actual 
consumption for the two years preceding the war, “these 
figures mean that we overstepped our requirements in nutri. 
ment values by fifty-nine per cent. and our protein require- 
ments by forty-four per cent.” The writers may well say that 
at first sight these figures are “extremely startling.” If the 
nation had gone on living in war time on the peace scale, there 
would have been a deficit of thirty-three per cent. on the 
calories and of twenty-five per cent. on the protein. 

The purpose of the experts is to set out in detail the changes 
that are necessary if Germany is to escape actual shortage 
of food, but in December last there had not been time to 
ascertain how far they had been made. All they can do is to 
offer suggestions how to improve the cultivation of plants suit- 
able for food or fodder, how to turn the increased produce 
thus obtained to better account, and how to reduce the live 
stock in the country—this last measure being made necessary 
by the deficit of imported fodder, and the Government pro- 
hibition to give to cattle fodder which can be more profitably 
used as food for man. For an English reader, perhaps 
the chapter on “Changes in the Standard of Living” will 
have most interest. The consumer is reminded that he has 
a great part to play “in fighting the English starvation 
scheme.” He must begin by giving protein a “less prominent 
position” in his diet. When the Report was written there 
was a prospect of a momentary superfluity of meat owing to 
the immense slaughter of animals, especially of pigs, necessi- 
tated by the absence of fodder. But no present use ought to 
be made of “ this gift of chance.” Germans eat far more meat 
than most other nations, and twice as much as they ate fifty 
years ago, and a return to the old standard will mean better 
health as well as a smaller outlay. There must also be very 
much less fat eaten. Bacon, lard, suet, margarine, butter, 
cream, must be replaced by more bread, puddings, soups, 
potatoes, and, above all, sugar. The change will be 
good for health, because a large use of fat injures 
the digestion, and increases the drinking of alcohol. 
That in no foodstuffs is the danger of waste so great as 
in fat is shown by the amount which is daily found in the 
Berlin sewers. Greater moderation in the use of meat need 
not mean vegetarianism. Animals eat many things which 
man cannot digest, and it is only in the form of animal food 
that these things can be made serviceable to him. It may 
even be necessary to fix minimum prices for meat in the 
interest, not of the “ much-abused agriculturist,” but of the 
consumer. Cheap and plentiful meat would be a bad pre- 
paration for the dearness, and consequent scarcity, that must 
inevitably follow. 
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saeme @2 substitutes for meat, milk is by far — most 

- nortant. The least useful form of it is butter, as t e argest 

ar the protein remains in the separated milk, Rich 

on the other hand, is “ concentrated milk,” and the 

— cheeses made from skimmed milk are of special 

ate to “their great protein contents.” In all its 

al indeed, skimmed milk should largely take the place of 
meat. It should be used to make every possible variety 
of pudding, since, from their high protein contents, they 
would be not only an expedient in war time, but a permanent 
improvement in the national diet. When we come to bread, 
the chief economy recommended is the substitution of rye for 
wheat. Before the war two million tons of foreign wheat were 
annually imported, but as a still larger amount of rye was 
exported the loss is more than made up. Rye has a greater 
nutrient value than wheat, and in making bread from it the 
rain can, if desired, be ground to an equal fineness. It is not 

desirable to make the use of wholemeal bread universal, as, 
though it contains more protein, it often gives indigestion. 
It is immaterial whether the bread eaten is made into rolls 
or into loaves, since, provided that rolls are made of rye-flour, 
they are nearly as economical as loaves, and if people will 
but ask persistently for rye rolls they will find no difficulty 
in getting them. Macaroni, vermicelli, pearl barley, ground 
buckwheat, and similar foods prepared with sugar should 
be largely given to children in place of meat, and the amount 
of meat thus set free will make it unnecessary for adults 
to deviate too far from food to which they are accus- 
tomed. By this means many excellent South German 
dishes will be introduced into North and Middle Germany, 
and the brotherhood of the German races will thereby be 
brought home to the people. In the matter of potatoes, the 
experts have only to remind the eaters of them that the 
prevalent custom of peeling them before they are cooked 
means to Germany a yearly loss of over two million tons. 
What patriotic German will any longer place them on his 
table except in their skins? In green vegetables protein 
plays quite an inconsiderable part. They are valuable for 
their mineral contents, especially lime and iron, and still more 
for their “appetising and stimulating properties.” Fruits 
have these last merits, even when eaten raw, but when pre- 
served or made into jam they are much more valuable from 
the quantity of sugar used in these processes. As in the year 
before the war Germany exported more than a million tons of 
sugar, she now commands that extra amount for home con- 
sumption. In the form of jam inferior fruit can be used, and 
also many kinds of wild berries. The experts lament that 
many adults dislike eating sugar in large quantities, and they 
wistfully suggest that if every one would “return to the 
old German morning gruel” a great deal might be insensibly 
conveyed into the system without the adult’s knowledge. 
This, however, is put forward rather as a counsel of per- 
fection than as a precept for universal use. The great 
object is to get the German nation to remember that sugar 
“is no delicacy, but a very valuable foodstuff,” since it gives 
the body more nutriment than “the same weight of the dearer 
flour.” 

The larger share of the inconveniences caused by these 
changes will necessarily fall on the housekeeper. It is she 
who must “see that the change of diet does not cause dis- 
pleasure.” This is to be avoided by making the new sweet 
dishes “alternate with the old salt or sour ones, and the new 
vegetarian foods with the customary meat one.” A long bill- 
of-fare is given from which the housekeeper may make her 
choice. At breakfast meat is an unnecessary luxury, and the 
use of butter or cream is equally discouraged. At dinner 
meat should not be served every day, though it should be eaten 
more often in the winter than in the summer. A long list of 
soups and puddings follows; indeed, to push the consumption 
of these kinds of food seems one of the two main purposes of 
this chapter. The other is the prevention of waste. At present 
the whole population deals much too carelessly with food. 
The first recommendation of the experts will come home to 
many who are not Germans. It is to “eat less and masticate 
better.” There is also immense waste in the preparation of 
food. €All meat and fish refuse must be treasured; skins, 
sinews, smoked rinds, the bones and heads of herrings must 
be used for soups and sauces; and the stalks of cabbages and 
the leaves of celery must be cut up for seasoning. “ The 
Valuable scraps of fat and gravy must not be allowed, as they 








now are, to flow in enormous quantities into the sewers; they 
must be collected and if necessary freed from their taste by 
clarifying in boiling water.” Spirit must be used as little as 
possible for lighting, for “he who burns a spirit lamp is 
indirectly burning up potatoes.”» For the same reason the 
starching of women’s petticoats and men’s shirts must be 
given up, and as soap is largely made from edible fats there 
must be great economies in the washing of clothes. Cooking 
at home should not be given up, because’ it has great value in 
family life, but it should be done with strict economy, and a 
greater use of modern appliances such as the cooking-box. 
Instructions on cookery and housekeeping should everywhere 
be given to the women of the working classes. 

If these and similar reforms are universally carried out, 
and the savings effected by them made clear to the nation in 
plain figures, the experts feel confident that Germany can 
hold out even if the war should last for many years. They 
claim to have allowed for every possibility that may defeat 
their calculations. The food requirements of sixty-eight 
million individuals are taken as the standard, as though 
there were no invalids needing less food, nor is any deduc- 
tion made for the fact that the greater part of the Army 
is in the enemy’s territory and living to some extent at 
the enemy’s cost. They only lay down one condition. It 
is that what they suggest shall be carried out in every 
detail. All the necessary prohibitions must be issued and 
enforced, and an end be put to the waste of fodder as well as 
of foodstuffs in housekeeping. ‘The only pvint in this 
elaborate inquiry that concerns Englishmen is that, as Dr. 
Russell Wells says in his preface, it deprives “the talk 
about the brutality and inhumanity of the ‘ English starva- 
tion plan’” of any “real basis in fact.” 





WAR AND CHRISTIANITY.* 
“PROGRESS is a symptom,” said Turgenief; and another 
Russian philosopher of later date added the words “ of the end.” 
The sentence is the key to Solovyof’s War and Christianity, 
a book which has recently been translated by different 
hands, and edited and prefaced by Mr. Stephen Graham. 
Solovyof is, in Mr. Graham’s opinion, the greatest of the 
Russian philosophers. He wrote in Russia during the same 
years that Nietzsche wrote in Germany, and died in 190]. 
He was a man of happy disposition and fortunate life. He 
was a strong natural conservative, Tolstoy's greatest opponent. 
Modern Western ideals were distasteful to him. He thought 
they tended to internationalism, humanitarianism, and a form 
of Christianity resembling Positivism and reducing religion to 
the pious imitation of good men. His works are permeated 
by “the Russian idea, the Eastern Christian point of view ”"— 
i.e., they are mystical and antagonistic to outward change. 

The book before us has an extraordinary interest in the 
present day. It consists of “three conversations” on the 
subject of war and religion. The speakers are an old General, 
whose view may be described as Prussian; a young Prince, 
whose ideas are Tolstoyan; a politician, who stands between 
the two, with a leaning towards the latter; a lady of sympa- 
thetic mind and no very definite conclusions; and “ Mr. Z.,” 
who is obviously the philosopher himself. His attitude may 
be thus epitomized: “ Religion is never shaken down by war, 
but logicians are shaken in their logic, agnosticism is 
shaken, materialism is shaken, atheism is shaken, positivism 
is shaken. The intellectual dominance is shaken and falls, 
the spiritual powers are allowed to take possession of men’s 
being.” , 

The old General is very well and sympathetically drawn, 
He has a resemblance to the race of old Generals every- 
where, and reminds us of the heroes of the Mutiny. On 
the other hand, he is not quite like an Englishman. 
There is something in his composition which is strange 
and fresh to us. It is be who begins the discussion. “ Tell 
me only one thing,” he asks: “does a ‘Christ-serving and 
worthy Russian militancy’ [a traditional title of the Russian 
Army] exist or not?” “ Have I still the right,” he reiterates, 
“to consider the existent army as a worthy Christ-loving 
militancy—or is this designation out of date?” There have 
always been in his recollection, he admits, voices which con- 
demned war and military service, but such voices were until 
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lately forgotten as soon as heard—“ up to yesterday itself, 
every military man had a clear conscience.” Now a doubt 
has been forced upon him—“ we've come to a different position. 
There’s no getting past it. So I ask: How do we stand?” 
If he is to train his men as he has trained them in the past, 
“it is absolutely necessary to be perfectly sure that war is 
something holy.” Is “the moral-religious sanction” gone or 
is it not? « The politician answers him with moderation, 
rebukes the exaggeration of his language, and declares war 
to be “an inevitable evil, a calamity which must be endured 
upon extreme occasions.” Mr. Z. declares the evil or good of 
war not to be intrinsic, but dependent upon its cause; while the 
Prince condemns it root and branch out of hand. The General, 
who is by far the most dramatic of the speakers, just as 
the Prince is the dullest and the weakest, then relates a 
piece of personal experience of a striking nature. The Russian 
veteran describes himself as a man “altogether mediocre,” who 
has evinced neither “special virtue nor special sin.” He 
remembers only one act of his life with absolute moral satis- 
faction. “My act remains till now, and will of course remain 
for ever, my purest memory.” In a fortunate hour, by, as he 
believed, the direct help of the Almighty, he killed a thousand 
men to redress an act of brutal murder. An Armenian 
village had been destroyed by Bashi-Bazouks; a woman’s 
child had been burned before her eyes. The General and his 
Cossacks chased and entrapped the enemy. “Many threw 
down their arms, leapt from their saddles, and offered them- 
selves as hostages. But I did not interfere; they themselves 
knew that this was not a matter of taking hostages, and our 
Cossacks and Nizhni Novgorods cut them all up.” Like an 
Old Testament hero, our General gives the glory to God. 
“Well, God was with us! The business was done, and it was 
Easter-day in my soul, the bright day of the resurrection of 
Christ.” Some Russians were of course killed in this action. 
They were buried with the solemn rites of the Greek Church, 
and the General, moved to the bottom of his soul, declared 
that his men were indeed “a Christ-serving army, and that 
war, as it was, so it is and will be to the end of the world, a 
great honourable and holy doing.” The Prince is unmoved by 
the narrative. ‘“ Well,” he says, “and when you buried your 
people in this serene way, is it possible you did not remember 
the enemy whom you had killed in such great numbers?” 
“No, glory be to God! We managed to move a little further 
back so that that carrion did not remind us of its presence.” 

It would take a subtle arguer indeed to reconcile the 
General’s attitude with the teaching of the Gospel; but the 
Prince does not make the most of the situation. Our author 
is more brilliant than fair. He cannot pretend even for the 
moment that he agrees with each speaker. He has not the 
skill to make his reader believe that it is truth, not wit, which 
recommends his cause, The Prince is a tiresome talker, one of 
the people who cannot see why their opponents are not already 
convinced; he more than once during the conversations has 
not patience to listen, much less to persuade, and goes out of 
the room. Mr. Z.’s sympathies are with the General, though 
the reader gets the impression that he is a more reasonable 
and less old-fashioned man. Unlike the politician, he will 
not set aside Christianity. Christ, he maintains, did not 
intend to bring peace to the nations but to the individual 
soul. “He came to bring truth on earth, but truth, like 
good, before all else divides.” Moreover, to him the essence 
of Christianity is not moral teaching, but a revelation of 
immortality—a revelation which does away to a large extent 
with the importance of death, and has a bearing, though one 
not easy to estimate, upon the question at issue. 

The real interest of the book lies, of course, in Mr. Z.’s 
philosophy. He is pressed by the company to tell them what 
he really means by “ the end,” of which anything like “ visible, 
rapid progress is always asymptom.” The politician insists 
upon an explanation—“ The end of what? I ask” :— 

“Mr. Z.—The end of that of which we were talking. We were 
discussing the history c* mankind; that historic ‘ process’ which 
certainly has begun to go at an accelerated speed, and as I am 
convinced draws near to its conclusion. 

Lapy.—C’est la fin du monde, nest ce pas? 
curious. 

-~ ")—zediioaaaes at last we have reached the most interesting 

int. bd 

Prince.—I suppose, though, you will not be able to leave out 


* Antichrist’ ? 
Mr. Z.—Certainly not, it has the first place,” 


This is very 





From this point the mystical element dominates the 
tion, which soon becomes a monologue. 
begs leave to read a manuscript, ostensibly w 
a friend of his, but obviously embodying 
or should we say his dream ?—of life. The mo k 
forward afew years and shows us Euro i en 

; ; pe unified—g United 
States of Europe. Nationality has been killed } th 
“yellow peril.” A Chinese Napoleon has wre chel - 
independence oi one European country after another b : 
in conjunction they have rid themselves of the tyrant, driven 
back the Mongol armies, and Europe is once more re the 
Europeans. “The progress of external culture, emnatien 
retarded by the Mongol invasion and war of liberatio, 
again went forward.” The most noticeable change of Renae 
was “the absolute fall of theoretic materialism,” Why this 
result should have followed the struggle we are not told: but 
we are assured that the change did not imply a return to an 
orthodox faith. “If the vast majority of thinking people 
remained entirely unbelievers, the few who believed became of 
necessity ‘thinkers,’ fulfilling the instructions of the apostle: 
be children at heart but not in mind.” Among the believers ~ 
spiritual things arose “a remarkable man—called by many a 
superman.” This man became Lord of Europe, and he 
embodies our philosopher's conception of Antichrist. Hg, 
possesses nearly all the favourite virtues of the moment and 
professes nearly all the fads of to-day :— 

“In view of his exceptional talent, his beauty, nobility of 
character, his supreme display of continence, his disinterestedness, 
and his active beneficence, it seemed that his enormous self-loya 
was justifiable, and worthy of a great spiritualist, ascetic, and 
philanthropist. Was he to blame ?—a man so plenteously endowed 
with divine gifts that he saw in them special signs of an ex 
tional affection from heaven for himself, and he counted himself ag 
second to God in his origin as the only son of God.” 

He proclaimed a universal peace, for— 

“The new lord of the earth was, before all things, a tender. 

hearted philanthropist, and not only a philanthropist but 9 
philosopher. He himself was a vegetarian. He forbade vivisection 
and instituted a strict watch over slaughter-houses. The society 
for the protection of animals was encouraged by him in every way, 
But more important than all these details was the solid establish. 
ment among all mankind of the most fundamental equality—an 
equality of general repletion. This was accomplished in the second 
year of his reign. The social-political question was definitely 
settled. But if repletion be the first interest of hungry people, 
such people, when once replete, want something more.” 
To make a long story short, and to descend toa more colloquial 
platform, power turned the superman’s head. He wanted to 
govern men’s minds as well as their bodies and to be at the 
head of a great undenominational Church. But the faithful 
refuse to acknowledge him. The Pope, who is called Peter; 
the head of the Greek Church, who is called John; and Pro. 
fessor Pauli, who represents the Protestants, all declare their 
belief in the Divine Sonship of Christ, and of Christ only, and 
resist his pretensions, Assisted by Satan, the superman 
strikes Peter and John dead; but they rise again, and, joined 
by Professor Pauli, they retire with their followers to the 
desert. Meanwhile the superman declares himself to be 
the Messiah, and makes his capital at Jerusalem; but the 
Jews head a rebellion against him, which, breaking out 
among the Jews in every country, finally destroys his yoke. 
The end of the great struggle is the Second Coming, and over 
a weary and bleeding world (the East and the West had sub- 
mitted to the superman, having been roused to rebellion by 
the Jews) Christ reigns for a thousand years. 

What does it all mean? Does the Russian believe in a 
reign of Antichrist and in a Second Coming, or is he merely 
condemning Tolstoyism? Does he really believe that efforts 
made for the physical comfort of men and for the mitigation 
of animal suffering are anti-Christian? The reader will not 
be able to say for sure. So far as his original theme is con- 
cerned, Solovyof’s teaching is clear. War is not incompatible 
with orthodox Christianity, the Christianity which affirms the 
Incarnation ; but if Christ were only a philosopher the con- 
clusion is reversed. It is difficult altogether to thrust aside 
this conclusion, though at first sight it may seem arbitrary. 
The civilized world may be divided into two groups, a large 
one and a emall one. The small group consists of those 
persons to whom it is almost impossible to grasp the idea of 
an abstract entity such as a Church or a nation. For them 
society consists of individuals. They are crass realists. In 
war they see nothing but its logical futility and each soldier's 
suffering. For the larger group, who may claim to be 
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Orthodoxy in all ages has said “ No,” and again “ No” 





TIGER SLAYER BY ORDER.* 


Very few people know, we imagine, that “ bo ad po o 
the Government of Bombay” is a title still held y an officia 
-. the Bombay Presidency. This book is a series of reminis- 
= by Mr. Digby Davies, who was Bhil Agent and Tiger 
cences bY ’ “ 
Slayer—a double office, in which he succeeded that redoubt- 
able sportsman, Colonel Oliver Probyn, whose marvellous 
shooting with one arm was the wonder of the Indian Oonti- 
nent. ‘The reminiscences have been put into a connected form 
by Mr. ©. E. Gouldsbury, formerly a colleague of Mr. Davies 
in the Indian Police. The merit of the book is that the 
stories and Nature notes are as pleasant for the ordinary man 
to read as the rest of the book is valuable for the sportsman, 
who can never learn too much of the technical arts and tricks 
of big-game shooting. It is a book full of knowledge drawn 
from experience and close observation, and this fact is com- 
pensation enough for any weakness in literary craftsmansbip. 
On the technical side of the book we shall not say more than 
that Mr. Davies greatly prefers large-bore to small-bore rifles 
on account of what he considers to be their higher stopping- 
power. But it is to be remarked that he never used cordite, 
and we suspect that if he had belonged to the young genera- 
tion of big-game shots and had been brought up on cordite 
his opinion would have been different. Under the conditions 
in which he killed his three hundred tigers and more, no 
doubt the large-bore was the safer weapon. At all events, his 
evidence is very nearly conclusive on that point. The trouble 
is that his evidence is a little out of date. 

After passing through a short period of military training, 
Mr. Davies became assistant to Colonel Oliver Probyn in 
Khandesh—a veritable paradise for wild animals, which 
figures, as everybody will remember, in Mr. Kipling’s Jungle 
Book. Colonel Probyn dispensed a sort of patriarchal 
justice to the complete satisfaction of the wild Bhils, 
and Mr. Davies points out that the offices of Agent 
and Slayer fitted in admirably with each other, since the 
shooting expeditions of the Slayer enabled him to come into a 
close understanding of the habits and methods of thought of 
the natives. The Bhils, who were all shikaris to the tips of 
their fingers, would talk to the Slayer in a free-and-easy, and 
therefore illuminating, manner, whereas they probably would 
have been dumb before the Agent. The Bhils are distinct 
from any other race in India, have somewhat African features, 
talk a mixture of Hindustani and Marathi with Guzeratti 
terminations, and are “the true aborigines of their country.” 
If they are given to drink and thriftlessness, they are 
also honest as a whole and loyal to those to whom they 
attach themselves. In Khandesh the office of Tiger Slayer 
was by no means a useless or merely decorative office :—~ 

“The post—probably the only one of its kind in all India—was 
held, as I have already mentioned, in conjunction with that of 
Bhil Agent, and as far as I could gather from inquiries and 
perusal of old records, had been originally created to meet a 
pressing necessity due to the increase of wild animals in the 
District. In those disturbed times at the beginning of the last 
century, large tracts of Jand in Khandesh passed from villages 
into forest from which tigers roamed and dealt destruction in the 
very heart of the District. In 1822, for example, five hundred 
human beings and twenty thousand head of cattle were destroyed 
by wild animals, tigers being the principal destroyers. This 
wholesale destruction of human beings and cattle, which had 
apparently been going on for some tiie, led to some stringent 
preventive measures being adopted, for I found that during the 
months of May, June and July of that year, no less than sixty 
tigers were killed. In spite of these efforts, which were 
apparently made by Sir James Outram and his successors, tigers 
and other beasts of prey continued in such large numbers that the 

fear of them kept waste and desolate some of the richest tracts in 
Khandesh. Even as late as 1857 this District, more than almost 
any part of Western India, continued as a stronghold for wild 
beasts. >Indeed, so dangerous and destructive had they become, 
that at length a special party of the Bhil Corps were pony 
deputed as tiger hunters and placed at the disposal of the then 
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Superintendent of Police and Bhil Agent for the destruction of 
these animals, When I took up the appointment this special 
party consisted of forty men of the Bhil Corps, to which were 
attached two Government elephants, to be used to shcot off or as 
beaters.” 

During his term of office as Slayer Mr. Davies had to submit 
to the Government a weekly return of the tigers killed. 

In describing the best methods of beating the jungle for 
tigers, placing the stops, and so forth, Mr. Davies discusses 
the question of pursuing wounded tigers. Of course the 
safest way is to follow a wounded animal on an elephant, but 
Mr. Davies maintains that the absence of an elephant is no 
excuse for abandoning the pursuit. It has been said that no 
sane man should follow a wounded tiger on foot, but Mr. 
Davies lays it down—for which opinion we like and respect 
him—that no man should wage war on wild beasts unless he 
is prepared to take sporting risks in saving his victims from 
unnecessary suffering. In tracking wild beasts—an art for 
which most sportsmen depend wholly on natives—Mr. Davies 
learned to be his own guide. The difference between the 
“pug,” or footprint, of a tiger and that of a tigress is, he says, 
quite obvious to the practised eye, the former being compara- 
tively square, especially if the animal is old, and the latter 
almost oval. He notes that on one occasion a tigress climbed 
up atree in pursuit of a beater to a height of twelve feet. 
That is to say, her highest claw-marks were twelve feet above 
the ground. Of the man-eating tiger he writes :— 

“Tigers, in common with wild animals generally, differ consider- 
ably in character, some being savage and morose, others shy and 
retiring; but as a general rule, tigers, unless confirmed man- 
eaters, will not attack a human being without some provocation, 
though those which eventually take to man-eating, frequently 
attack their victims boldly, tirst creeping up to them with a rapid, 
stealthy movement. These pests of the jungle, happily now rare, 
are usually old tigers and invariably ex-cattle lifters who, having 
frequented the neighbourhood of villages and become accustomed 
to the presence of men, begin by carrying off some wretched un- 
suspecting cowherd or wood-cutter, and having thus discovered 
that killing human beings is easier work than cattle or game, take 
to man-eating as a source of subsistence. It is an error to suppose, 
by the way, that man-eaters are invariably mangy or lean, for, on 
the contrary, they are usually in prime condition, with bright and 
glossy coats, excellent as trophies. Unfortunately, however, the 
rapidity and uncertainty of a man-eater’s movements always make 
it difficult to bring one to bag.” 

Once when Mr. Davies was beating for a tigress with cubs 
he had the misfortune to be mauled :— 

“Guided by the men on trees, we cautiously approached the 

spot where she was last seen and were carefully examining the 
ground, when we were startled by a deafening roar, instantly 
followed by the tigress who came charging down the bank, and at 
such speed that her belly almost touched the ground. Stepping 
forward, clear of some bushes, I had barely time to aim, but 
succeeded in getting off both barrels of my rifle right into her 
face, which then was hardly three paces from me. However, she 
managed to get home, and the next moment I was on my back 
with the tigress standing over me growling savagely. I remem- 
bered nothing more, but on coming to found myself surrounded 
by Bhils and my late antagonist lying dead at my feet—a fine, 
heavy beast with a rich dark skin. I now learnt that on the 
tigress seizing me, Bapu had most pluckily run in and shot her 
through the head, all this having been the work of a few seconds. 
My chest and arms were badly clawed and bitten, but the wounds 
were not so serious as they might have been, thanks to the crippled 
condition of the tigress, whose lower jaw had been literally blown 
to pieces by my shots, and to the cool and plucky Bapu, who with 
great presence of mind had shot her before she could do me 
further mischief.” 
Tigers vary considerably in their tenacity of life. One animal 
will roll over dead instantaneously, whereas another with a 
bullet lodged in an equally vital spot will carry on the 
impetuosity of its rush for thirty yards or more. Itis obvious, 
therefore, that a sportsman may be mauled even though he 
has achieved a perfect shot when he faces a charging tiger. 

According to Mr. Davies’s observations, Indian tigers 
grow lighter in colour with age, the stripes becoming 
fainter and farther apart. The average length of a tiger's 
life is twenty years. As tigers are given to devouring their 
young, a tigress seldom lives in the same piece of jungle 
with her mate. She keeps her cubs apart till they are old 
enough to look after themselves. Mr. Davies came to the 
conclusion from experiments that tigers and panthers pursue 
their quarry entirely by sight and not by scent. It is surely 
well for the other inhabitants of the jungle that it is so. A 
leopard, or panther, is more impetuous and ferocious than a 
tiger, and as he is much less conspicuous it is proportionately 
more risky to follow him on foot when he is wounded. Yet 
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Mr. Davies mentions a strange paradox. He saw a leopard 
absolutely cowed in the presence of a tiger. Was it the tiger’s 
terrifying appearance P 





DR. CREED’S RECOLLECTIONS.*® 


In the course of his Recollections Dr. Creed, a prominent 
member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, has 
many interesting things to relate as to social and political life 
and thought in the Commonwealth generally and his own 
Colony in particular. But in our opinion by far the most 
attractive part of the book is that which deals with the 
beginnings of his career, both as doctor and politician. He 
has no stirring adventures to recount, but none the less his 
experiences, set forth in simple yet vigorous language, are far 
more entertaining than many a novel of the bush. Dr. Creed 
is a native of Gloucestershire. At the age of sixteen he was 
articled to a London surgeon. Three years later, when his father 
decided to emigrate, the son cancelled his articles and went 
to Australia with the family. For some months Dr. Creed 
worked in a vineyard and on a sheep farm, and then came 
back to England to complete his medical studies. Though 
encouraged to start work in this country, he tells us, in a 
characteristic sentence, that his “temperament was not suited 
to the long years of tame subservience which are necessary to 
the success of a young practitioner without influence in that 
great wilderness of London.” He therefore took passage as a 
ship’s doctor and returned to Australia. After medical work 
in Melbourne and Sydney, he had the good fortune to be 
appointed surgeon in charge of an exploring expedition sent 
by the Government of South Australia into the Northern 
Territory in search of suitable country for holders of land 
warrants, and the account of his travels provides capital 
reading. When the expedition had finished its work, he 
visited Scone, in the Hunter River District, where once again 
fortune favoured him. “In a few days, almost in spite of 
myself, I found that I was in the active and very lucrative 
practice of my profession.” 

It was at Scone that Dr. Creed commenced his political 
work. After four years in that town he was elected to Parlia- 
ment as representative of the Upper Hunter District, a 
constituency fifty miles by a hundred and twenty miles in 
extent. Electioneering in the bush over fifty years ago was, 
he tells us, an arduous task. Another characteristic extract 
may be quoted :— 

“On one day, with relays of horses, I rode ninety miles, and 

addressed four meetings. The fortnight’s work nearly ‘knocked 
me out,’ for in that short time I went down from 11 stone 5 lbs. to 
10 stone 5 Ibs. I also ‘lost leather.’ 1 was, therefore, justified in 
telling the electors in my hustings speech that though I was not 
going to assert, as rasher men might, that I was willing to spend 
my blood on their behalf, I could truly say that I had shed 
fourteen pounds of fat and four square inches of skin in their 
cause.” 
On the dissolution of Parliament two years later Dr. Creed 
did not seek re-election, but for eight years devoted himself 
to his professional work. He has many amusing and inter- 
esting incidents to tell of the life of a bush doctor. After 
fourteen years in Scone, Dr. Creed started practice in Sydney, 
and three years later was summoned by the Crown to the 
Legislative Council. 

It is noteworthy that whatever branch of work Dr. Creed 
took up, he pursued it with vigour and boldness. He was all 
for enterprise and never afraid of taking the initiative. His 
position in the Legislative Council was used at once to bring 
forward reforms which his medical experiences had suggested. 
Thus we find him advocating measures in favour of vaccina- 
tion, for the regulation of cremation, and the control of 
inebriates. He was successful in passing a Bill to bring about 
the last-named reform, but has to admit that little has been 
done so far to give it effect. Dr. Creed’s views on liquor reform 
generally, on home defence, Free Trade, Federation, Labour 
unrest, &c., are well worth reading, but the record of his 
Parliamentary life will be more attractive perhaps to the 
student of politics than to the ordinary reader. Of more 
general interest are the chapters on “The Romance of 
Mining in Australia” and “Some Characters I Have Met.” 
In the former we are given the early history of Broken Hill 
and other famous mines. Incidentally Dr. Oreed states that 





= My Recollections, By the Hon, John Mildred Creed. London: Herbert 
Jenkins. 


(16s, net.] 


“to trustworthy men of genuine aduine en ncn 
skill Australia probably presents a better on for exaarsical 
than any other part of the world.” He adds howey a 
“except for men of such qualifications, minin g a that, 
lottery and should be carefully shunned.” In th i - 
chapter an incident is related which throws an ane tter 
light on Dr. Creed’s medical methods. A man subjeet = 
of drinking was in the habit of coming to the doctor . — 
“On these occasions he would say: ‘ at og 
blackguard me?’ I always poem bP vr Pern. bs ill you 
indulged him with five or ten minutes of the most abuses —_ and 
under which he would writhe. On my saying: ‘Is that pen — 
he would often exclaim : ‘Give me a little more.’ This oe 
appeared to give him the moral stamina necessary to pull him, —_ 
together, an with other psychic and, if necessary, drug treat self 
ensured a long period of strict sobriety.” —_, 
The book abounds in anecdotes and amusing stories th 
humour of which is genial if not very profound. It js written 
in simple and straightforward style, and gives the impression 
of a remarkably vigorous and independent personality, : 





WAR PICTURES.* 


Mr. Ian Matcoum, M.P., who has been doing valuable and 
devoted work in connexion with the Red Cross in France 
during the past year, has published a very interesting selection 
from his experiences under the title of War Pictwres Behind 
the Lines.! He begins by recording a curious conversation 
which he had with the Crown Prince of Germany in January 
1914, at which time Mr. Malcolm, in common with many of his 
fellow-legislators, found it hard to believe that Germany was 
intent on a predatory war of conquest. “Nothing could haye 
exceeded the friendliness” of the Kaiser’s language about 
England. The Crown Prince had the audacity to suggest to 
Mr. Malcolm that we should “shut our eyes” to our treaty 
obligations and let Germany annex the French colonies; and 
when Mr. Malcolm observed that, in his opinion, nobody 
could really want war nowadays, the Crown Prince closed the 
conversation by saying: “I beg your pardon; I want war, 
I want to have a smack at those French swine as soon 
as ever I can.” Mr. Malcolm adds that before he left 
Berlin he was convinced that the Crown Prince and the 
military party were the masters of the Parliament and the 
people. “The Heir Apparent was the idol of the populace— 
I dare say that Rehoboam was the same in his day. Wherever 
he drove the people stood and cheered him: the Emperor was 
treated with the utmost respect, as well he might be, but never 
was he the object of constant demonstrations of popular 
affection such as I saw exhibited towards his eldest son.” 
Consequently Mr. Malcolm believes that the present war is 
due less to the Kaiser than to “ the headstrong policy and the 
degenerate impulses of the Crown Prince and the military 
party in Prussia.” When the war broke out Mr. Malcolm 
“did his bit” at first in recruiting; then he enlisted with the 
Red Cross Society and escorted a band of nurses to Paris 
early in October, 1914. He has known peaceful France so well 
and so long that peculiar interest attaches to his picture of the 
country in war time. We have no space to deal in detail 
with his enthralling book, which we commend heartily to our 
readers. But we must quote Mr. Malcolm’s parting advice to 
his fellow-politicians, whom he urges to follow his example 
and go to France — 

“They will best serve their neighbours and themselves if they 
come out and breathe the atmosphere of a country in which war 
is actually being carried on. It will inspirit them and hearten 
them for their work in England by showing them a wonderful 
picture of patience at home married to pluck at the front, of 
courage that knows no time-limits, and of resolution whose edge 
is not blunted by the disappointment of delay.” 

Dr. A. A. Martin was attached as a civil surgeon to the 
South African Field Force in 1901. At the outbreak of 
the present war he hastened back from New Zealand, and 
did excellent work as A Surgeon in Khaki? with a field 
ambulance in the 2nd Army Corps. He was present at 
the battles of the Marne and Aisne and the move to Flanders. 
He writes with photographic brilliance, and his disconnected 
notes of “things seen” are exceedingly readable. Here 


By Ian Malcolm, M.P. London: 
Agu 





* (1) War Pictures Behind the Lines. . n r 
Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s. net. ]——(2) rgeon in Khaki. By A. A. Mar ie 
M.D. London: Edward Arnold. [10s, 6d, net.)——(3) Soldiers’ Stories o/ & 
War. By Walter Wood. London: Chapman and Hall, [6s. net. —(4) ihe 





Undying Story. By W, Douglas Newton, London: Jartold aud Sou 
(6s, net.) 
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— shomb-nail sketch of General Smith-Dorrien at the 
s 


og a he action was at its hottest and every r= was busy, a 


pero) from the valley in a swirling cloud of dust. The 
car 


* ite us, the side door opened, 

brakes lay oe 5 sore tng lithe figure, ee 
and sac on eanet and cool in a well-made khaki uniform and 
phys! ‘ad cap. The face was a burnt-brick red, the moustache 
She eyes alert, wide open, and ‘knowing.’ A savage, 
white, te, determined chin dominated the face. It was the chin 
yn een stubborn nature, the chin of a prize-fighter. 
Dr. Martin's book is full of picturesque detail as well as of 
medical notes, which should be of great value to professional 
seaders. It is one of the best books that we have read about 
the fighting with which it deals. 

Mr, Walter Wood's collection of Soldiers’ Stories of the War* 
jg well worth reading, as the graphic narratives which it 
contains are taken direct from the lips of the actors in the 
events which they relate. “ All the stories in this volume are 
told by men who were seen personally, and who, with one or 
two exceptions—cases of soldiers who had returned to the 
front—read the typescripts of their narratives, so that accuracy 
should be secured.” Mr. Wood has done his share of the work 
extremely well, and the resulting book should be of some 
assistance to the future historian, though of course it needs 
critical sifting. In the meantime it is a noble tribute to the 
ynassuming heroism of the British soldier, and brings one 
close to the realities of war. 

The Undying Story‘ is a collection of Mr. Douglas Newton's 
articles from T.P.’s Journal of Great Deeds of the Great War. 
They are flamboyant accounts of various episodes in the 
fighting from Mons to Ypres. Though, no doubt, good 
enough for their original purpose, they seem hardly worthy 
of republication. 





A COURT GOVERNESS.* 


Tug volume of memoirs is obviously the genuine recollec- 
tions of a real person, and not merely imaginary accounts 
of interviews with celebrities fabricated to meet the 
demand for topical books. Indeed, in spite of the fact that the 
anonymous author of these pages was for some years 
the English governess of the Archduchess Elizabeth (the 
only child of the ill-fated Crown Prince Rudolph), and was 
consequently attached to the suite of the Emperor of Austria, 
scarcely any of the personages who are prominent in the 
newspapers of to-day play an important part in her story. 
Its main interest, apart from the rather snobbish glamour that 
almost every one finds in anecdotes of the domestic life of 
Royalties, depends upon the unusually lively gift for descrip- 
tion shown by the author, whether of events or persons, and 
also upon the unconscious revelation of her own character 
which is made in the course of the book. It is only the snob 
within us that is entertained by learning that the Empress 
Elizabeth used every day at eleven o'clock to drink a cup of 
broth made of the strongest essence of game and meat, which 
always cost thirty-six gulden a cup (about £3 10s.). But our 
interest is of a less debased kind when we are told that the 
Empress “was a Greek scholar, and kept always in her 
entourage a Greek professor, who accompanied her upon her 
long walks into the country, reading aloud in Greek the 
entire time.” Although during the greater part of the book 
the author is attached to the Court, some of the most 
amusing pages are concerned with her stay in Galicia in the 
service of the Governor, Count Badeni, who was subsequently 
for a short time the Austrian Prime Minister. We may quote 
the following account from her diary of the strange Polish 
Easter custom of the Sprinkling—“a relic of the old days 
when each person carried a jar of Holy Water and sprinkled 
lightly his neighbours and friends’—which is still celebrated 
by all classes on Easter Monday :— 
“After mass we drove out to the Baroness Cecile’s for lunch. 
I wore my black lace dress anda toque trimmed with red roses, and 
the Countess wore a beautiful mauve silk trimmed with exquisite 
lace, and her lovely pearls. We found rather a large party 
assembled and luncheon was a very elaborate affair. We had 
finished our dessert when suddenly Count Potocki seized his finger- 
basin, and raising it high in the air, deliberately emptied the 
contents upon the Paris hat of the lady upon his right. With 
that signal every man at table caught up jugs and carafes and a 


, Wild turmoil ensued, the deluge sparing none. The table was 





anf of a Royal Governess, London: Hutchinson andCo, [10s, 6d, 


a lake of running water. Exquisite creations of French millinery 
wilted and became masses of damp straw and muslin; toilettes 
from Vienna ran their wet colours into petticoats from Paris; 
powder disappeared and fringes hung in straight, unbecoming 
wisps; daintily silk-stockinged feet sloshed in their soaked 
slippers... . For myself, I had taken refuge behind a tall palm, 
where presently I was discovered by asmall gentleman who rushed 
wildly at me, carafe in hand. So enraged was I at the bare 
thought of such an indignity being perpetrated upon me, that I 
drew myself up to the full height of my five feet ten inches, 
glared ferociously at him, and exclaimed in my most tragic tones, 
‘Ne Morgené, Ne Morgené!’ Poor little man! Never shall I 
forget his crestfallen expression. A moment before he had been 
the life of the mad party, his eyes dancing, his little feet scarcely 
touching the floor, so quickly was he dodging here, there, and 
everywhere, douching this lady and then that, until at last he had 
met his Waterloo in me. ‘ But, Mademoiselle, it is the Sprinkling,’ 
he stammered. ‘I decline to be sprinkled,’ I replied with withering 
scorn. ... Ina very short time our carriage was announced, the 
drenched ladies were wrapped well in rugs, tucked into their 
equipages, and we were driven swiftly home. The Badenis have 
been laughing at me all the evening, but I do not care for such 
silly nonsensical customs. ,.. Next Easter Monday I shall stop 
at home!” 


Beyond the inevitable “true account” of the death of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph, very few events of public importance 
are alluded to in the book. It is for the most part a straight- 
forward recital of domestic life in the Hofburg at Vienna. 
The stringencies of Austrian Court etiquette were sometimes 
almost intolerable, but on the whole the “Royal Governess” 
appears to have brought away very kindly feelings towards 
her employers. 





MINOR WAR BOOKS.* 


It is always interesting to see what an intelligent foreigner, 
unperturbed by the patriotic bias, thinks about the acts of 
one’s own country. The Truth about the War' is a transla- 
tion of a Spanish pamphlet which is therefore worth reading, 
since Spain is one of the few European nations that are 
apparently likely to remain outside the arena of the present 
struggle. Seftor Galiano regards the Great War as “the most 
disgraceful bankruptcy of culture.” He states that “ under 
an appearance of false idealism this is a war of vested 
interests. In the twentieth century, as in the time of Attila, 
brute force has outraged right and justice.” He complains 
that at the present moment Spain is divided into Francopbiles 
and Germanophiles, “whilst no one, or at least hardly any 
one, remembers to be ‘ pro-Belgian,’ in other words, European 
and human.” We hope that his careful analysis of the 
causes of the war, which he shows to have been provoked by 
Germany alone, will contribute towards arousing a juster 
spirit amongst his countrymen. 

In his brief introduction to The German Mole? Dr. Holland 
Rose tells us that M. Jules Clacs—a well-known Belgian 
publicist—was engaged for some years before the war in 
collecting evidence as to Germanic efforts to effect “a pacific 
penetration ” of Belgium :— 

“The phrase first came into general use with respect to French 

efforts to dominate Morocco, and it implies a gradual transforma- 
tion of an inferior by a superior civilization. In that sense the 
Pan-Germans have used and applied it to the Flemings, whom 
they sought to draw, or drive, into the Teutonic fold. Their 
efforts are here described by one who has had unequalled means 
for watching them. The commercial results were so successful 
that one wonders why Germany was not satisfied with the 
supremacy which she acquired before the last great venture, 
which has placed everything at hazard.” 
Many eyes will be opened by M. Claes’s picture of the frugal 
and cheap German clerk, working in Antwerp for a mere 
pittance until he had wormed his way into sufficient know- 
ledge of his master’s business to supplant it, and financed by 
the “ Hamburg Association of Business Clerks.” Fortunately, 
that danger to this country has now disappeared—one of the 
many things which we stand to gain by the present war. 

Mr. Norton is a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Mr. Sanger is a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Norton has 
made an exhaustive study of the treaties which bound England 
to fight for the neutrality of Belgium, and Mr. Sanger has 
brought bis legal knowledge to bear on Mr. Norton’s results. 
The conclusion—which the authors of England's Guarantee to 
Belgium and Luxemburg’ admit to be “lame and impotent "— 





* (1) The Truth about the War. By Alvaro Alcal4 Galiano. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. [1s. net.]——(2) The German Mole. By Jules Claes. London: 
G. Bell and Sons. [2s. 6d. —) England's Guarantees to Belgium and 
Luxemburg. By C. P. Sanger and H. T. J, Nortoa, London: Alien and Unwin, 
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is that Germany broke her Treaty ; that Belgium was justified 
in resisting Germany's incursion by force; and that the obli- 
gations of Great Britain under the Treaties of 1839 and 
867 are “extremely doubtful.” We find more value in the 
corollary, or sub-conclusion, that in future “treaty-makers 
should have sufficient intelligence to know, and sufficient 
honesty to state clearly, what they mean.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


FOUR ON A TOUR. 

The energy of the American tourist ig always a source of 
wonder to the Englishman, for whom leisureliness ig often one of 
the attractions of aholiday. Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton in their 
Four on a Tour (Duckworth and Co., 7s. 6d. net) will leave 
their readers panting in their chairs, but will delight any one 
who really enjoys naiveté of description and is interested 
by the American language. For the writers enjoyed their 
tour hugely and say so unashamedly. They compliment us 
by saying that “England is so rich in the worth-while.” It 
is a book for a laughing philosopher, for a serious critic 
would rage or melt or burn at tourists who “glance at” 
one cathedral, whom another “did not detain,” and who 
find few epithets more discriminating than “ old-time” and 
“tremendous.” Seventy-five miles a day for six weeks of seven 
days each take one’s breath away; but theirs was, at any 
rate, a well-chosen route for, say, a six months’ motor tour: 
from Lancashire to Cornwall, through Wales and the West 
of England; along the South Coast to Canterbury; through 
London to Oxford, Stratford, and “old Peterborough”; 
through Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, 
and Scotland as far north as Killiecrankie, and back to 
Liverpool through the Lakes and “Dukeries.” The ten 
abbeys and twenty-two cathedrals visited would alone prove 
the skill with which they picked out “the worth-while” as 
plainly as the inadequacy of the six weeks. The likeableness 
of the book and its writers comes out in the evident success 
they had with all human beings that they met, except 
some upon whom they tried unexpected humour. They 
very properly believed all they were told, even the tale of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury’s Saracen mother. We heartily 
respect their uncomplaining persistence in passing the nights 
at small English inns, and here and there one finds a fair 
attempt at neat criticism—for example: “ Most Americans 
love the old, but they want facilities and conveniences also, 
whereas most of the people of England do not love the old, 
yet hold obstinately to all its inconveniences.” Where there 
is no more bitterness than that we cannot complain, and unfor- 
tunately we have no right to resent remarks upon Saturday- 
night drunkenness in large towns. There is a mup and a 
profusion of capital photographs. 








NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY RECORDS. 

The County Records Committee of the Nottinghamshire 
County Council, under the Duke of Portland’s chairmanship, 
have been active in the examination and rearrangement of the 
County Records, which date back to the beginning of the 
reign of James I. They have now published a volume of 
Notes and Extracts from the Notiinghamshire County Records 
of the 17th Century, edited by Mr. H. Hampton Copnall 
(Nottingham: Henry B. Saxton, 6s. net), which contains 
much that will interest the local historian. The general 
reader, too, will be pleased by many curiosities among the 
extracts from the Quarter Sessions Records, as, for instance :— 

“On 14th April, 1634,a warrant was issued against a laboror of 
Radford for abusing Gervase Tevery Esqre a Justice of the Peace 
with his scandalous words viz: ‘He was sometimes a Justice of 
Peace, and sometimes a Just asse,’” 

We may also mention a remarkable list of the classes of 
people who were defined in 1655 as rogues and vagabonds. 
Among them were :— 

“ All persons calling themselves Schollers going about begging ; 
. «. allidle persons useing any subtill craft or unlawfull games 
or feigning themselves to have knowledge in Physiognomy, 
Palmaistry or other like Crafty Science Or pretending that they 
can tell destinys fortunes or such other Phantasti I ina- 
tions; . . . all fencers bearwards comon. players of Interludes and 
Minstralls wandring abroad; all Jugglers Tinkers Pedlers and 
petty chapmen wandring abroad; ... all persons pretending 





themselves to be Egiptiants or wandring in i 
of counterfeit Egiptians; All such a are adjudgen gyatize 
Ba ” 








VIEWS ON SOME SOCIAL sUBJEcTs. 

On opening Sir Dyce Duckworth’s Views on : 
Subjects (George Allen and Unwin, 7s, 6d, fr Septet 
first to the chapter on “ Christian Science and Faith Healt » 
We found that he had not much to say on the malian i 
was either original or of any great depth, but that _ 
opinions were perfeetly sound, and that what he did ~ 
was relevant and well expressed. And this seems to be 
fair criticism of the book as a whole, Thus when Sir Dee 
is writing of “Women in the Twentieth Century,” he a 
rightly deplores the fact that a woman's home should e 
sadly neglected as it often is nowadays, but he suggests 
remedy for the unsatisfactory mingling which most Women 
must make of their professional and their private lives. 
when he considers “Sunday Observance,” he does not take 
into account the all-explaining faot that it is useless to ho 
for mental tranquillity on Sunday when the mind is dtiven 
at an unhealthily rapid pace from Monday to Saturday, § 
we like best those of Sir Dyce’s essays which treat of « T),. 
Dignity of Medicine” and other subjects more nearly related 
to his profession, for whose wisdom and growth he hag go 
profound an admiration. The greater number of the chapters 
in his book are addresses delivered on various occasions, while 
some few are reprinted from reviews. 








All who recognize in the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
statesmanlike leader of religious thought and action will be 
glad that six of his sermons preached on occasions of special 
interest during the past year of war have been published in a 
volume entitled “ Quit You Like Men” (S.P.C.K., 1s. net). We 
can only say that their manly and lofty tone makes an appeal 
that befits the time and their momentous gubjects, ranging 
from the dread of inevitable war on August 2nd, 1914, to the 
anniversary of its declaration on August 4th, 1915, and 
including a tribute to the Australian and New Zealand dead 
in the battles of Gallipoli. 








G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS: 





Alfred the Great 


The Truthteller—Maker of England, 848-899, 


By BEATRICE A. LEES, Somerville College, Oxford. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, 


“Miss Lees . . . has contrived to gather together in one volume, better 
than has ever been done before, all that is really known about Alfred, to 
separate fiction from fact, and often to explain how the ove grew from the 
other.’’—Tines, 


Memories of a Publisher 


By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D., Author of “Memories 
of My Youth,” “G. P. Putnam: A Memoir,” “Books and 
their Mukers during the Middle Ages,” &¢. With Portrait. 
8vo, Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 9s. net. 

Continues and completes the reminiscences in Dr. Putnam's 

“ Memories of My Youth,” published in 1914, 


Automatic Pistol Shooting 


Together with Information on Handling the Duelling Pistol and Revolver 
By WALTER WINANS, Author of “Practical Rifle Shooting” 
(1s. net), &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Winans gives the reader a full course of instruction in the Automatic 
Pistol. He initiates the reader into the art of shooting.’’— Globe. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


The Evidence in the Case 


By JAMES M. BECK, late Assistant Attorney-Gonoral of the 
U.S. With an Introduction by Hon. Joszru H. Cuoars, 
late Atherican Ambassador to Great Britain. Revised and 
Enlarged. Is. net. 


“ The best forensic analysis.""— Westminster Gazelte, 
“Mr. Beek’s admirable book.’’—Spectator. 
** A notable performance.”’—New York Sun. 


Mr. Beck’s Book has been translated into French, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and German. 
Send for New List. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Hodder and Stoughton 
have published New Books by 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
HAROLD BEGBIE 
RICHARD WHITEING 
J. HENRI FABRE 
LADY SYBIL GRANT 


The QUEEN’S NET 


TRUE STORIES OF ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 

OF WOMEN SAVED FROM THE WAR FLOOD OF 

SUFFERING, PRIVATION, AND DESPAIR BY THE 
QUEEN'S “WORK FOR WOMEN” FUND 


By HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of “BROKEN EARTHENWARE.” Published in 




















aid of the Quecn’s ‘‘ Work for Women” Fund. 6/- 
THE AUTHOR'S CRAFT. By 
Arnold Bennett. 2/6 net 


Mr. Arnold Bennett's pocket philosophies, ““ How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day,” “ Mental Efficiency,” “ Literary 
Taste,” “‘ The Human Machine,” “ Friendship and Happi- 
ness,” and “ Marriage,” are as delightful as they are dis- 
tinctive. In his latest volume he deals with the art of writing 
and quite as much about the Philosophy of Life. 


MY HARVEST. By Richard 


Whiteing. 10,6 net 
A book of reminiscences by Mr. Richard Whiteing, the author 
of “No. 5 John Street,” is sure of an instant and wide welcome. 
He has for a long time been one of the most familiar and most 
interesting figures in London's literary life. ‘“‘My Harvest” 
will take a high permanent place among autobiographies of 


its kind. 
I BRAMBLE-BEES, AND OTHERS. 


By J.H. Fabre, ** The Insects’ Homer.” 6/- net 
A companion volume to “ The Life of the Fly,” “‘ The Life 
of the Spider,” and “ The Mason Bees” (6/- net). “ There 
has been no equal to Fabre, no one who so sympathetically 
and patiently unravelled the habits and ways of insects.” — 
THE TIMES. “A volume of undiluted pleasure. Each 


chapter is a separate poem on the progress of knowledge.” — 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


DREAM SONGS. By Lady Sybil 


Grant. 2/6 net 


"A book of verse by Lady Sybil Grant is always welcome, 
for we have already had several of undoubted poetic gifts and 
qualities. Lady Sybil Grant is a poetess of sterling merit and 
uear, straight vision."-—DAILY CHRONICLE, “The 
work of a true poet."—GLASGOW HERALD. “Lyrical 
end graceful ... a delightful volume of ‘Dream Songs.’”— 
LADY'S PICTORIAL. 


Write to Hodder and Stoughton for 


their complete list of new publications. 











HODDER AND STOUGHTON, Publishers, 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 


DUCKWORTH & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 
:% TO BE PUBLISHED NOV. 11. ROE 


An Englishman 
in the Russian Ranks 


By JOHN MORSE, 


A first-hand account by an Englishman who for ten months 
was continuously fighting with the Russian Army in Poland. 
Crown Svo, 64, 


Life ina 
Railway Factory 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 

Mr, Alfred Williams is employed as a forgeman in the Great 
Western Railway works at Swindon. His book shows the every- 
day life of the skilled and the unskilled workmen. In view of 
“speeding-up” with regard to war work and munitions, also 
labour unrest, it is very timely and suggestive. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net; postage 5d, 

















[November 11 


HEATH ROBINSON’S War Humour. 
Some “ Frightful” 
War Pictures 


Drawn by W. Heath Robinson. 


Full-page drawings and black-and-white sketches, Boards, folio (15 in, by 10} in.), 
2s, 6d. net; postage 4d. [November 11, 


Form and Colour 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Author of “The Works of Man.” 
A volume dealing with the spiritual and intellectual qualities 
of Eastern and Western Art, and pleading for a reconciliation of 
those qualities as being the only possibility of development open 
to the art and life of the future. 
JUST PUBLISHED, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net ; postage 5d. 














“A great writer and a great naturalist,”—Westminster Gazette, 


Birds and Man 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
“In his best vein. A peculiar charm and insight. Poetry and 


a wonderful precision of the senses.”"—Times. 
Rewritten and enlarged, with frontispiece in colour. 68, net; postage 54, 


Child Training 


By V. M. HILLYER. 


A PRACTICAL DAILY HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Illustrated, 63. net; postage 5d, 

















Through the 
Chinese Revolution 


By FERNAND FARJANEL. 

A graphic and reliable account of the recent political and social 
changes in China. The author is a French professor who was on 
the spot and in close touch with the leading men in China during 
1911-1913. 








364 pages. 7s. 6d, net; postage 54, 


Four-and-Twenty 
Blackbirds 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 

Stories witty and wise, which give quaint explanations of the 
origin of four-and-twenty wise saws, such as “Set a Thief to 
Catch a Thief,” “There’s many a Slip,” “It’s all my eye and 
Betty Martin,” &c. A little volume of wit and originality. 


With a frontispiece in Colour by QuitieR vay Attayn. Large crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. net ; postage 4d, 


“Clever to a quite exceptional degree.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Pointed Roofs 


A Novel by DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON. 
With a Foreword by J. D. BERESFORD. 6s, 
“Startlingly original . . . deserves all that Mr. J. D. Beresford 
says of it in his understanding introduction. The mark of a new 
form in fiction. A novel that no reader will forget.”—Observer. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKs 


The Life of Field-Marshal Sir George White. _ 


V.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V. ‘5 G.C.L.E., M 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, P.C., G.C.M.G. yo 








In two vols. Demy 8yo, 


Illustra : 
Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 30s. net. Thee 
The Biography of “The Defender of Ladysmith” would be a work of the first importance among military chronicles, whales, 


might be the prevailing conditions at the time of its appearance. 
The interest that it will arouse must certainly be heightened by the fact that we are now employing in a fight for national 


existence some of the lessons first taught us by the South African War. 


My Police Court Friends with the Colours 


By ROBERT HOLMES, a Police Court Missionary and Probation Officer. Crown 8vo. Qs. net. 

Contents :—On Mine-Sweeping Trawlers—With the British Expeditionary Foree—On Fleet Supply Boats—With the Canadian 
Contingent—On the Great Ships at Sea—With the Australian Forces—In the Mercantile Marine—With the Territorials—With the 
Royal Naval Division—With the New Armies—What All May Do—On Higher Service. 

During the last seventeen years Mr. Holmes has visited 16,738 men and lads in their own homes, having followed them from th 
Police Court after prosecution for breaches of the law. Thanks to a variety of means of help put into operation for their benefit by 
numerous persons, most of these were stayed in their evil course at its beginning. A very large proportion of these men have regai mA 
their position in society, and, when war broke out, 1,267 of them answered the Nation's call. = 

In this book, which is a “human document” if ever there was one, Mr. Holmes places before their fellow-countrymen the bri " 
biographies of seventy-two of these heroes. 7 

The volume runs to 100,000 words, and would in the usual course be published at 10s. 64. net, but the publishers 
think so well of it that they have decided to put it on the market at a price which brings it within the reach 


of all—2s. net. 


Across Asia Minor on Foot 


By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. t Shortl 

A book not only of great topical interest at the present time, but also of a literary and descriptive quality that suggests a 

parison with Kinglake. It describes the inhabitants and country of the ancient battlefields of classic times, where Turkey now fights 
for its last foothold in Europe. It contains over fifty illustrations. 


Adventures of a Despatch Rider 


By Capt. W. H. L. WATSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 

The undoubted supremacy of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” in obtaining the best material in records of the War is now universally 

recognized. This book, which has appeared in the pages of the magazine, conveys the truest impression of the psychology of war 
in the guise of a most interesting account of the motor-cycle despatch carrier’s life. 


The Rearguard 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. With Frontispiece in Colours by A. Pearse. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
In the first pages of his story Sydney Grier puts in the mouth of one of his characters the motif of his new book. 


on in front and the lady is like the rearguard . . . she helps to keep him safe.” 

“The Rearguard ” tells of how Gilbert Berringer acquired a kingdom over the seas and in the heart of a woman. It isa tale of 
the Great Adventure and the victory won by the devotion and self-sacrifice of the woman no less than by the strength and courage of 
the man. Sydney Grier’s many readers will cordially welcome this book. 


The Great Tab Dope. By “OLE LUK-OIE.” Crown 8yo. 6s. 


It is sufficient to say of this book that it is by the author of “The Green Curve,” who is now famous also as “ Eye- Witness” at 
the British Expeditionary Force Headquarters. “The Great Tab Dope” is very like “The Green Curve,” only more so. At his best 
the author “is above everything exciting. There are story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare 
gift; Mr. Kipling hasit in ‘The End of the Passage,’ and ‘ Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impalpable way of his own.”—Times. 


s es 
Nicky-Nan, Reservist 
By ‘“Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), Author of “ Hooken and Hunken.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
In this story “Q” returns to the scene of his former triumphs, Cornwall and its quaint people and ways. To those who love their 
«Q”—and who does not ?—“ Nicky-Nan” will make an irresistible appeal. 


The Thirty-Nine Steps. .; sony sucnan. 1s. net. 

As a real thrill—a tale of such breathless excitement as even to supersede the newspaper—“ The Thirty-Nine Steps” can hare 
few rivals. 

NOUVE.—The Fumous Series of Articles entitled ** THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND,” by IAN HAY,“ The Junior Sub,” 
now appearing in BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, will shortly be issued in book form at 63, It has not as yet been found possible to 
fiz a definite date for publication, but it is hoped that the book will be ready at the end of the present month. 

“** Blackwood’s* is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has been 
won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a florious history; that its 


sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain ef conservative imperialism. Old as it is, 
* Blackwood's* shows no signs of b @ old-fashi d, b it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying genius of the 


race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 
“The most brilliant of our magazines.” ““* Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


The NOVEMBER Number contains: 
By A Rep Cross Pro. | Musings without Method— 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


uieeencieeeemeeel 


\ TE greatly regret to record a serious accident to the King. 

When His Majesty was reviewing troops of the First 
Army on the Western front the cheers of the men startled the 
mare he was riding. She reared up so far that she fell and partly 
rolled on the King. His Majesty was at once taken away in 
a motor-car, and though he bravely tried to respond to the 
recognition of his troops as he passed, it was evident that he 
was in very great pain. As soon as possible the King was 
conveyed home. Thus in a wholly unforeseen manner the 
King has suffered like any of his soldiers from the risks of 
the campaign. It is, as it should be, the duty of the King’s 
staff to keep him, so far as they are able, from exposing 
himself unnecessarily to danger, but the King fell none the 
less a victim to the chances of the field in doing his duty. 
His Majesty bas borne his injury with characteristic pluck. 
Everybody who reads the papers has been touched by his 
gallant effort to continue his work in spite of his suffering. 
The attempt to pin a Victoria Cross on the breast of a corporal 
who knelt by his bedside was, however, too much for him—a 
proof of the severity of the accident. Bruises, when they go 
beyond a certain point, cause intense suffering. Happily they 
are not dangerous. 


From his sick-bed the King issued a Special Order of the 
Day to his troops. His Majesty tells the New Armies how he 
had watched their progress from their first recruit drills to 
their departure as fully trained and equipped divisions. In 
company with our noble allies, the British troops have 
“baffled the infamous conspiracy against the law and liberty 
of Europe, so long and insidiously prepared.” ‘The King 
concludes :— 

“I have decorated many of you. But had I decorated all who 
deserve recognition for conspicuous valour, thero would have been 
no limit, for the whole Army is illustrious. It is a matter of 
sincere regret to me that my accident should have prevented my 
seeing all the troops I had intended, but during my stay amongst 
you I have seen enough to fill my heart with admiration of your 
patient, cheerful endurance of life in the trenches; a life either of 
weary monotony or of terrible tumult. It is the dogged deter- 
mination evinved by all ranks which will at last bring you to 








victory. Keep the goal in sight, and remember it is the final 
lap that wins. 

The whole message is extremely happy. It has dignity and 
force, and yet it uses familiar images that will stick in the 
minds of soldiers and help them to still further achievements. 


We must do our very best to help Serbia—while being 
careful, of course, to bring aid to our gallant ally in the most 
efficient way. We should be thrice foolish if, because it 
looked better at the moment and had a more spectacular 
effect, we helped Serbia in a way which would do no permanent 
good instead of following a course which, though it appeared 
less like standing by her, was really more injurious to her 
assailants. The ways and means of help are matters of the 
highest military policy, and must be left to the experts. The 
British people are determined that they will not desert Serbia. 
It must not be supposed that any kind of change has come 
over the nation or Government in this respect. The country 
and the Cabinet have, we are convinced, always been fully 
determined to carry out our obligations of honour to our 
allies, 


Unfortunately, however, we are obliged to admit that when 
first the Serbian crisis became acute the Government showed 
a certain clumsiness in handling the matter. Instead of at 
once making a public declaration of the freest and fullest 
kind accepting the obligation, they maintained a silence which 
to people who do not know our race looked somewhat like 
hesitation. It was a blunder analogous to that which we made 
at the very beginning of the war. Not only the country but 
the Ministry really intended to stand by Russia and Frauce at 
all costs if they were attacked. Yet for ull that the Foreign 
Office went slow, and it was even pointed out that we could 
if we liked, without going back upon our pledged word, leave 
the French in the lurch. We did not say that we were going 
to do so, but implied that nobody could blame us if we did. 


When the reason for checking the wicked onslaughts of 
Germany on our friends in Europe was doubled owing to the 
attack on Belgium, we seemed to prefer to make war on that 
ground rather than on the ground of helping friends in a 
tight place. That was unfortunate. The invasion of Belgium 
was no doubt a ground for war, but, as we in these pages 
pointed out, we had a still stronger case in the attacks upon 
France and Russia, and a case taking precedence in time. For 
us, at any rate, the causa causans of the war has been our 
determination that Russia and France should not be crushed 
till our last drop of blood was shed and our last shilling 


spent, 


But though we have not given our assurances to Serbia as 
graciously as we might, we are making them good, and the 
Serbians must remember that it is our way always to do a 
good deal more than we say we shall do. John Bull instine- 
tively dislikes talking about standing in shining armour by 
his friend’s side. The most he likes to say is: “ If you really 
are in a very tight place, I suppose I ought to try to do 
something to get you out, but it isn’t easy.” That alarms 
nations who have a different view of rhetoric from ours, but 
as a matter of fact it is with us the surest prelude to heroic 
deeds. 


The chief event of the week has unquestionably been Mr. 
Asquith’s speech, which recorded and decided several matters 
of the highest moment. They are: (1) Compulsion if for any 
reason Lord Derby's recruiting scheme should fail (2) The 
appointment of a Committee of the Cabinet, very much like 
the Operations Committee suggested by us, which is to have 
not less than three or more than five members, and to be 
endowed with certuin Cubinet powers which may be employed, 
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as we understand, at once and without the delay of a reference 
to the whole Cabinet. (3) The announcement that Mr. Asquith 
will in no circumstances allow himself to be driven from 
office by newspaper elamour or political combinations. (4) The 
declaration that we mean to stand by Serbia and carry out our 
obligations to the full. (5) ‘The lifting of a considerable part 
of the vei! which hides the Dardanelles operations, and the 
bringing of good tidings about Mesopotamia. 


We have dealt in our leading columns with Mr. Asquith’s 
announcements in regard to compulsivn and the Cabinet and 
his own position. It remains to say something here as to the 
other sections of his speech. As to Serbia, Mr. Asquith’s 
words could not have been bettered :-— 

“T have to say this, andI say it on behalf of the Government 

and the peoplo of the United Kingdom. We here in this United 
Kingdom—and I know it is also the opinion of our French and 
Russian allies—cannot allow Serbia to become the prey of a sinister 
and nefarious combination. .. . Serbia may be assured—so far as 
I am able to do so I give her that assurance on the part of the 
British Government to-day—that her independence is regarded by 
us as one of the essential objects we have in view.” 
In other words, even if in the ebb and flow of the battle tide 
Serbia were for a time to be overwhelmed, we shall not make 
peace until she once more rises a free and independent 
nation. 


Mr. Asquith’s account of our difficulties at the Dardanelles 
contained some frank admissions. Perhaps the most illumi- 
nating parts of this portion of the speech were the following 
sentenees in regard to the project of forcing the Straits: 
“ The chances of success seemed to us and those on the spot 
not only great but preponderating. The consequences of 
success if it had been attained were almost immeasurable. It 
would have solved the whole situation in the Balkans, and 
prevented the possibility of what is unhappily a realized fact 
—the adhesion of Bulgaria to our opponents.” 


The speech also included a very interesting passage dealing 
with our Mesopotamian expedition. After praising the skill 
and success with which the operations had been carried ont, 
Mr. Asquith added: “Sir John Nixon’s force is now within 
measurable distance of Baghdad.” That ie good news, for 
though there must of course be grave risks attaching to these 
operations, the capture of Baghdad, if it could be carried out, 
would be a very serious embarrassment to the Turks, and 
would greatly increase our prestige in Asia. 


In a passage dealing with finance the Prime Minister 
mentioned thut in the current financial year we have already 
made advances to our allies and others which reach 
£423,000,000. To meet such expenditure as ours there must 
be, said the Prime Minister, both on the part of the Govern- 
ment as well as of individuals, the most stringent economy 
and an avoidance of unnecessary expenditure. We are bound 
to say that tulk of this sort—i.e., exhortations to check 
individual expenditure—when it comes from the present 
Government, leaves us, not cold, but hot with indignation. 
They all know, and we all know, that there is one method of 
checking expenditure for every class in the community, and 
checking it also in a way which wili bring moral and hygienic 
as well as economic advantages. But this course the Govern- 
ment refuse to adopt. 


If they were to shut the public-houses during the war and 
forbid the sale of intoxicants, we could, as we have pointed 
out before, not only save some hundred and fifty millions 
a year, but greatly increase our industrial efficiency, while at 
the same time setting free a very large amount of foodstuffs 
which could be turned into meat in the shape, say, of bacon 
or used directly as buman food. Till the Government 
ean make up their minds to this practical way of checking 
expenditure, the less they say about it the better. They only 
draw attention toa scandal. The whole matter is treated by 
us elsewhere. 


Sir Edward Carson, who followed the Prime Minister, 
read his letter of resignation addressed to Mr. Asquith 
on October 12th. Being in entire disagreement with the 
decisions taken by the Cabinet on October I1th, he felt 
that he could not honourably or usefully continue to take 
part in the deliberations of the Government. “I cannot 


understand bow England can now abandon Serbia to her 





fate without national dishonour, even if we were not 
bound in honour. Such a course is, in my judgment, a -— 
of despair and an admission of failure which could "a 
justified after every other alternative had been exhausted,” 
Sir Edward Carson was fully ‘entitled to explain bis pene 
for leaving the Government, and no one can say that he teak 
any unfair advantage of his position. We feel, however, that 
the incident is now closed, and that in the highest interests of 
the nation the less comment the better. We are strone 
admirers of Sir Edward Carson's steadfastness, courage, and 
clear-headedness, and we deeply regret tha: he could not sea 
his way to remain in the Cabinet. This, however, ig just one 
of the cases when a man can only judge for himself. 


Only be 





Taken as a whole, the effect of Mr. Asquith’s speech has 
been good. At first there was an inclination in certain portions 
of the Press to represent it as a failure, but the tide soon 
began to turn, and it is now generally admitted that the 
speech bas had an excellent effect, not only at home, but 
abroad, It has shown, and it was a very necessary thing to 
show, that the Government, instead of being “ honeyeombed 
with intrigue and tottering to its fail,” and all the rest of jt 
is able and determined to carry on. ; 








On the Western front there was very little doing in the 
early part of the week, but on Thursday came the news that 
on the French front in the Champagne district the Germans 
resumed their counter-attacks, and suceerded in making some 
small local gains in and around Hill 199. Otherwise there 
bas been nothing but what we may call the normal exchange 
of trench amenities. 


In the Russian theatre of war the news is distinctly good 
A Petrograd communiqué published on Thursday states that 
in the region of Dvinsk the Russians carried two heights 
which had been strongly organized by the Germans, made 
numerous prisoners, and took some machine guns. Foriber 
Petrograd reports in Thursday evening's papers record a con- 
siderable success in Galicia. In an action on the Strypa, 
which began on November Ist but is still raging, the Russians 
captured some five thousand officers aud men, partly German 
and partly Austrian. So much for the news from Russia. A 
German “wireless” published on Thursday contains the curious 
admission that Marshal von Hindeubury had to withdrawa 
part of his line near the Ilsen Lakes, about twelve miles south. 
west of Dvinsk. 


As far as one can ascertain, there is little or no progress 
being made in the German attack on Riya, in spite of very 
strong attempts to force a way to that city. The latest attack, 
according to the well-informed Petrograd correspondent of 
the Morning Post, writing to Thursday’s paper, was directed 
along the coast road. Here the Germans had not only to face 
the frontal fire of the Russian land forces, but were attacked 
in flank from the sea by Russian warships. That is a great 
and most cheering piece of news, for it shows that the local 
command of this part of the Baltic is, at any rate for the time, 
in Russian bands. Captured German officers, we are told, 
express themselves with intense indignation at “the useless- 
ness of the German Fleet,” for it was on its co-operation 
that they counted to enable them to make good the capture 
of Riga. 

The week cloees with what can fairly be called somewhat 
less bad news from Serbia than was expected. The main 
German attack goes distinctly slowly, and the flank attack of 
the Bulgarians, which was much more dreaded by the Serbians, 
also seems, for the time at any rate, to be hanging fire. Very 
little news comes as to the Allies’ operations, but we hear of 
successful French counter-attacks upon the Bulgarians, and 
also of British cavalry being in action. At the same time it 
is stated, though the news here is rightly very vague, that 
troops. both French and English, are pouring into Salonika. 
A landing is also suid to have taken place at Kavalla, a largo 
town which isin the centre of the Turkish tobaceo trade. 8o 
confused, however, is the military sitmation in the Balkans 
that it is useless to attempt to pursue it in detail. We ean 
only say that the Serbians, though very hard pressed, are still 
at Nish, and that, though threatened, Monastir bas not yes 
fallen. 


M. Briand bas succeeded M. Viviani as Prime Minister of 
France. The first thing to be said is that the fall of 
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—————————_— : 
M. Viviani’s Government is no sign of faltering or of a change 
of policy on the part of France in carrying on the war. It is 
the exact contrary. The late Government was subject to a 

d deal of criticism, particularly in regard to the Balkans. 
When M. Delcassé resigned it could not survive long, for it 
was admittedly much weakened, and the French people desired 
a stronger Government, which they believed could be formed. 
Their belief was well justified. The new Government is a 
body of power, talent, and great experience. M. Briand, a 
man of singular energy and high adaptability to new condi- 
tions, is Minister of Foreign Affairs as well as Premier. He 
will be assisted at the Foreign Office by M. Jules Cambon, 
formerly Ambassador in Berlin. M. Viviani has become 
Minister of Justice, General Gallieni Minister of War, Rear- 
Admiral Lacaze Minister of Marine, and M. Ribot remains as 
Minister of Finance. There is alsoa group of “elder states- 
men” who have joined the Cabinet as Ministers of State. 
They are M. de Freycinet, M. Bourgeois, M. Combes. 
M. Guesde, and M. Denys Cochin. The number of Senators in 
the Government is remarkable. 


The new French Ministry is open to objection on account of 
its great size, but it seems that M. Briand will work through 
asmall War Committee. He is certainly not a man to suffer 
delay patiently, as all his past dealings in politics prove. 
Again, General Gallieni is said to be in entire accord in 
advance with General Joffre as to all military measures and 
methods that may be necessary. This fact ie a source of 
strength to the Government, and entirely outweighs the 
traditional Republican dislike of having a soldier as Minister 
of War. M. Briand has sent to Sir Edward Grey a message 
expressing his firm determination to continue to act in the 
closest co-operation with the British Government. 


On Wednesday M. Briand read the Ministerial declaration. 
It was an eloquent and courageous speech, and shows the 
utmost determination. “ Any failure to maintain the dis- 
cipline imposed by the vital interest of the country will 
be immediately and vigorously repressed.” Considering, 
however, the imperturbable sang-froid of the nation, the 
Government feel justified in reconsidering the question of 
the Censorship. M. Briand went on to declare once more 
that France will not sign peace until right has been restored 
through victory and until she has obtained all the guarantees 
fora lasting peace. The declaration of policy was very well 
received in the Chamber, which by 515 votes to 1 adopted 
a resolution expressing confidence in the Government. 


We record with no small satisfaction the appointment of 
the Right Hon. George Cave, K.C., to be Solicitor-General in 
succession to Sir F. E. Smith. Mr, Cave has won the respect 
of all parties in the House of Commons for his wisdom and 
moderation. 


We regret to note that there has been a good deal of 
opposition to the very wise proposal of the military authorities 
to give a badge or armlet to persons who have offered them- 
selves for the service of their country but have been rejected 
on medical grounds. It is an entire mistake to suppose that 
the rejected men would refuse to wear a “ willing” badge or 
armlet if it were offered to them. On the contrary, they would 
accept it with avidity. On this matter the present writer speaks 
from knowledge. He has, in the county of Surrey, distributed 
some three thousand “ willing” badges to persons who had 
offered themselves but failed to pass the doctor. Though the 
badges are only given to residents in Surrey, or to would-be 
recruits for the Surrey regiments, great efforts are made by 
persons in other parts of the country to obtain them. 


So far from the badge being a hindrance to getting civil 
employment, as one of the Labour leaders declared it to 
be, several holders of the Surrey badge have stated that 
they could not, without such proof of their willingness to 
serve their country, Lave obtained employment. But perhaps 
the best proof of the value of the badge is the vehement nature 
of the appeals for a new badge if the old one happens to get 
lost. The success of the Surrey experiment shows that only 
ignorance or prejudice can proscribe the badge. We ventéfre 
to say that any honest opponent of the proposal would be con- 
verted by a week’s practical experience of distributing 
“willing” badges. We most sincerely trust that Lord Derby 


General Joffre has paid a short visit to London. On Friday 
week he visited Lord Kitchener at the War Office. The 
meeting of the Cabinet which had been arranged for that 
afternoon was transformed into a different kind of conference. 
General Joffre and French and British Staff officers were 
present, and the discussion of the military situation lasted 
from 3.30 to 6.15 p.m. The news of General Joffre’s presence 
in London soon spread, and he received the heartiest of 
welcomes in the streets. 


The latest despatch from Sir John French was issued on 
Monday. It describes the operations from the beginning of 
June to October 8th, and therefore includes the battle of Loos 
and the subsequent German counter-attack. In summarizing 
the results of the battle of Loos Sir John French remarks 
that, in view of the strength of the German positions, and our 
successes in making a very considerable advance and capturing 
twenty-six field guns and three thousand prisoners, our losses, 
though heavy—they were nearly fifty thousand—were not 
excessive. The proportion of slightly wounded, we are glad 
to learn, was relatively very large. The German counter- 
attack on October 8th against the whole British and French 
lines at Loos, and in its immediate neighbourhood, was con- 
ceived on the grandscale. The enemy losses in dead alone are 
estimated at between eight and nine thousand. The despatch 
informs us that, owing to the extension of the British line in 
June to Boesinghe, British troops became responsible for the 
whole of the dangerous Ypres salient. A little later still 
more trenches were taken over from the French south of the 
La Bassée Canal, but a few days after the battle of 
September 25th the French resumed some of the positions on 
their left so as to include the village of Loos and the part of 
Hill 70 won by the British. 


The 15th Highland Division of the New Armies and the 
47th London Territorial Division, having captured Loos and 
Hill 70, pressed on with part of their strength a mile beyond 
the hill, capturing villages and mining works as they went. 
In the afternoon, however, these dashing units had to retire, 
and ultimately only the western part of the hill remained in 
our hands. We are told nothing of any supports. What 
seemed to be a great victory in prospect dwindled to 
something less. Attacks on the next day against Hulluch 
and the German redoubt north-east of Hill 70 were antici- 
pated by the Germans, and “it is not possible to form an 
entirely just appreciation of what occurred.” On Sep- 
tember 27th the Guards drove the Germans off the crest of 
Hill 70, but could not capture the whole hill. On Sep- 
tember 25th the 9th Division at the northern end of our line 
captured Fosse 8, but shell-fire rendered this untenable. Sir 
John French praises enthusiastically the splendid spirit, 
resource, and bravery of the troops. The artillery of the New 
Armies and the Territorials is said to be excellent. 





We much regret to record the loss of the auxiliary mine- 
sweeper ‘Hythe’ off Gallipoli after being in collision with 
another vessel. About two hundred and fifty men were on 
board besides the crew. One warrant officer and nine men 
are reported missing, and two Army officers and one hundred 
and forty-three soldiers. 





A Blue Book was issued last Sunday containing the papers 
relating to the accession of Japan to the Allies’ declaration 
of September 5th, 1914. By this declaration Britain, France, 
and Russia engaged not to make peace separately. On 
October 19th the Japanese Ambassador in London announced 
the “full and complete adherence” of his Government to this 
agreement. 


As we go to press on Thursday evening news is published of 
the fall of the Greek Ministry. In the course of a debate 
between the Minister for War and the Venezelos majority on 
certain military proposals the Government submitted the 
question of confidence to the Chamber. As a result they 
were beaten by a majority of 33. M. Zaimis’s Cabinet, it is 
stated, will resign. It looks as if the struggle between the 
King and M. Venezelos must now be decided. We cannot 
help thinking that in the end the Constitutional solution will 
prevail and the King will have to bow to the Minister who 
commands a majority in the Chamber. 

















will not give up this part of his scheme.  - - 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o—. 


COMPULSION, MORAL AND LEGAL, 


WwW: 


do not agree with those who think, or profess to 
think, that Mr. Asquith’s speech was unimportant, 
“a mere torrent of words,” aud so forth. In our opinion, 
it contained decisions of grave moment, To begin with, 
Mr. Asquith, in lauguage of unusual clearness and frank- 
ness for a Ministerial statement, announced that the 
Government would not hesitate for a moment to adopt 
compulsion if Lord Derby failed under his scheme to get 
the necessary number of men. We agree with the Prime 
Minister not only in hoping but believing that Lord Derby 
will get the men, but unquestionably his chances of doing 
so will be enormously improved by the Prime Minister's 
statement. That the men will be enlisted, in one way or 
another, is now certain. If they do not come voluntarily, 

hey will be fetched, or, rather, they will not be fetcbed 
in Lord Derby’s mild aud pleasant way, but by the stern 
methods of legal as opposed to moral compulsion. When 
this is clearly established we cannot doubt that the young 
men who are now hanging back will realize that they have 
no way of escape, and that they had better do their 
duty promptly and cheerfully under a system which 
they knowand understand, rather than under one which may 
have great disappointments in store for them. No one 
knows exactly how a compulsory system may work out 
as regards its terms, especially terms for dependants. 
There is clearly at the root as much difference in principle 
between the two systems as between taxation and a 
voluntary subscription. But this is not the only reason 
why young men will be wise to come in under Lord 
Derby's scheme instead of waiting for compulsion. If, or 
rather when, they join the colours, they will obviously want 
to join with the best status. But in existing circum- 
stances the status of a compelled man in the field will be 
anything but pleasant. The men who have joined freely 
will very soon mark the difference between themselves and 
the men who waited to be fetched, as they will say, “ by 
the scruff of the neck.” This may be very unfair, or 
impolitic, or what you will, but, human nature being what 
it is, a mark will certainly be placed against the compelled 
man by the man who went freely. Nor will the matter 
stop here. Throughout all time a distinction will be 
drawn between the men of whom it will be said that they 
needed no legal spur to make them do their duty, and the 
men who did not come forward till they were actually 
obliged. Let the young men who are now waiting think 
of the question that will assuredly be put to them in the 
years to come: “ When did you jom?” If they can say: 
“ Before November 30th,” well and good. If they have 
to say: “ December, 1915,” or any subsequent date, the 
comment, save from specially kindly people, will be: “ Ah, 
then you are one of the fellows that had to be dragged 
to the trenches!” Therefore we would most strong!y 
urge all enlistable young men of military age, and all those 
wocan influence them, to think of these considerations most 
seriously, and before it is too late. The bare month which is 
left them to make their decision will soon slip by. “ The 
quicker the better,” should be their motto. 

We are not to be counted amongst those who ho!d 
that all the young men who have bitherto held back 
are slackers in the bad sense, men who really wish to 
evade aclear duty. The great majority of them, on the 
contrary, are men who are entangled in the barbed-wire of 
civil life, and have not enough of the spirit of adventure to 
force their way through it. In a great many cases the 
youths have been influenced by family considerations— 
sometimes by a genuine fear of what would happen to their 
parents if they went, at other times by the influence 
exercised by those dependent on them. We have heard 
plenty of stories of selfish fathers who practically ordered 
their sons not to leave home, and of tyrannical mothers 
who, not understanding the nature of the war, or possibly 
being hard and selfish by nature, have literally 
forbidden their sons to enlist. For them to continue 
such pressure now will be most unwise as well as 
most unjust. They will not prevent the boys from 
going in the end. All they will do is to elt them 
go under probably worse conditions, and certainly in a 
way which will expose them to the immediate criticism 








of their comrades-in-arms, and to something Very 
moral stigma for the rest of life. 

While we are dealing with this aspect of the case 
may point out that Mr. Asquith has very Wisely sto 
an “earth” by which some selfish young men may Pred 
thought to escape and leave the burden upon othe, 
shoulders. Mr. Asquith insisted in very clear langua . 
that if enough young men did not come forward, tho : 
at the same time a great many married men offered their 
services and became attested in the belief that they would 
not be called up till the categories of young unmarried 
men had been exhausted, such young wen would fing 
themselves disappointed. Faith will be kept not only in 
the letter but in the spirit with the married men who have, 
in effect, said that they will do their duty in their turn. If 
that is, under the Derby scheme the proportion of young 
unmarried men enlisting is too small, the married men will 
not be victimized to make up their deficiency, but resort 
will be had to compulsion. That is not only just jg 
itself, but it is highly politic, because it will take away 
a fear that is now in the hearts of the married meq 
when they are considering whether to register them. 
selves as ready to go at once into the Reserve, They 
will not feel now that by doing that they are simply 
relieving some selfish lad of a burden which ought to 
be borne by him. 

Some of our readers will perhaps be surprised that we, 
convinced advocates of natioual and universal service as 
we are, should use these arguments—arguments which 
appear to be rather those of the voluntaryists. A littl 
reflection, however, will show why we use them. We have 
always been in favour of universal training to arms, followed 
by a term of universal service, as in Switzerland, feeling 
sure that the results on the manhood of the nation would 
be admirable in themselves, and that if the nation 
received that training there would then be no hesitation 
among the whole of the trained men to volunteer for 
service wherever required. But between such an orderly 
system of universal training and service, and the suddea 
application of compulsion in the middle of a war and 
while the voluntary system is in operation, thers is a whole 
world of difference. We fully recognize that though com- 
pulsion established in peace time is on the whole very 
much to be preferred to voluntaryism, in the present 
circumstances it is very much better for the individual man 
to go of his own free will than to wait for compulsion, 
Therefore it is quite legitimate for us or anybody else to 
urge certain advantages of the voluntary system as long as 
that system exists. 

But though we hold this view of the present crisis, we 
cannot shut our eyes tothecuriously undemocraticand unfair 
way in which the voluntary system acts iu practice when it 
is worked under what we may call forced draught. In the 
present form of moral compulsion, or rather of voluntaryism 
worked under the shadow of compulsiva, the only youag 
men who will find it easy, or indved possible, to escape will 
be the sons of the less conspicuous rich. ‘The sous of the 
men of commanding position will not be able to break 
through the net even if they want todo so. The sous of 
working men, from seventeen and eighteen upwards, who 
are at work on the land, in factories, vffices, and work- 
shops, cannot very easily hide themselves and will be duly 
“caught.” The idle sons of well-to-do but not con- 
spicuous people, if they are determined to be slackers—and 
of course there will be a certain number of these in spite 
of the splendid response of the richer classes—will be able 
to use their wealth to evade responsibilities which they 
ought to be the first to accept. For example, the mobility 
which riches give will enable them to escape the need of 
answering the question, “ Why are you still here?” We 
are not of course going to set forth publicly the various ways 
of evasion; but a little thought will show how — the rieh 
if they like can use their wealth temporarily to hide or dis- 
guise themselves—ways which will not be open to the poor 
man’s son. ‘To put it brutally, it is much easier morally 
to compel the poor man to do his duty than the rich mam 
As an enemy of the present system might say: “The 
recruiting officer can hunt down a poor man, but he will 
have to respect the rich man’s seclusion.” Compulsion 1 
essentially democratic, because it is applied equally to all 
classes and knows no distinction of persons. No advocate 
of National Service has ever even suggested the acceptance 
of any form of substitution instead of service, To U% 
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who fully accept the democratic principle, this has always 
appeared one of its great advantages. 

It is, however, of little practical value to discuss the 
abstract merits of the two systems. — We fully agree with 
Mr. Asquith that at the moment it is wholly a question of 
expediency, of practical opportunism—in a word, of how 
to get the men. As the voluntary system holds the field, if 
we can get them under that system so much the better, 
and in doing so we shall be entitled to use all the argu- 
ments which we have used above. If in spite of that we 
have, even in the face of the enemy, to make a change 
of system, we must make it promptly. In that case we 
shall be able to feel that we have established a system 
which will know no exemptions, and will not give the rich 
and selfish shirker a position of virtual privilege. Under 
compulsion by law all men are equal. Under moral com- 
pulsion the rich and the cunning are given a loophole. 





THE CABINET AND THE WAR. 


E have discussed above the passages in Mr. 
W Asquith’s speech dealing with the question of 
enlistment. Not less important are those parts which 
set forth the Cabinet situation. It is the fashion of 
the moment to say that here at any rate Mr. 
Asquith said nothing. That is not how we read it. 
Qn the contrary, we believe that it will be found 
that Mr. Asquith by his statement has consolidated the 

sition of the Ministry. In the first place, he has con- 
solidated it by his declaration that the responsibility 
for the unhappy Dardanelles expedition rests upon the 
Cabinet in general and upon the Prime Minister in 
particular, and that no Minister can be singled out and 
made to bear the burden of the failure. Here Mr. Asquith 
was, we are sure, perfectly right, not merely obeying 
the chivalrous instinct to shelter a colleague, but carrying 
out a principle which is absolutely essential to the system 
of Cabinet government. It is of course quite open to 
people to argue that the system is a bad one, but as long 
as we have it the acceptance of responsibility by the whole 
Cabinet for the acts of every Minister in it is a sine 
qua non. A certain Minister may, in fact, have played 
a special part in regard to the Dardanelles, and did, 
in effect, induce his colleagues to enter upon that 
great adventure, but from the Cabinet point of view that 
does not matter. The moment the Cabinet sanctioned the 
proposals of the Minister in question it became their plan, 
and therefore their responsibility, quite as much as his, 
and any attempt to shirk that responsibility would not 
only be disloyal, but destructive of the whole spirit of our 
system of government. The only way by which a Cabinet 
can repudiate the acts of a Minister is by getting rid of him 
—by ceasing to allow him to be a member of the artificial 
personality which is held to think and act with one will, 
though with many bodies and many minds. 

The sense of complete common responsibility for all 
official acts of individual Ministers is the great antiseptic 
of Cabinet government. It secures, or ought to secure, 
the greatest possible amount of vigilance. A, B, C,and D 
cannot shrug their shoulders about the malfeasance of 
E and F when they know that they will be held responsible 
for that malfeasance. They cannot say that E and F are the 
wild men of the Cabinet, and that they refuse to be bound 
by their monkey tricks. ‘The wild men are themselves 
as long as E and F are contained in the Cabinet. And 
here comes in the prime reason why big Cabinets are bad 
and dangerous. ‘Ihe sense of responsibility as to other 
meu’s actions becomes dissipated when it is spread over too 
wide a field. Seven or eight, or possibly even a dozen, men 
may watch each other and havea real sense of responsibility 
for each other's actions. It is very difficult to apply this 
principle to a body of twenty-two men. It is apt to 
become, from a practical working principle, a mere theory 
or fiction. If, then, we are to come back in effect to a 
smaller Cabinet, for the Inner Council or Cabinet will 
be the real Cabinet, it was well to start with a shar 
reminder of the golden rule of the Cabinet—.e., that vor 
wbinet Minister is directly responsible for the acts of all 
his colleagues, and can never escape therefrom by the plea: 
‘ Please, Sir, it wasn’t me!” 

Another point in Mr. Asquith’s speech which will, we 
lieve, improve the position of the Cabinet and make for 
solidarity is his firm declaration that he has no intention 








of resigning, but will bear his burden to the end and see 
the war through at all costs. All sides must be agreed 
that it is an advantage to have this matter settled, and to 
have it made quite clear that Mr. Asquith is not going to 
be driven from office by newspaper clamour or by House of 
Commons criticism, and that he will not leave the service 
of the nation unless he is definitely asked or commanded 
to resign by some clear expression of the will of the 
country. 

Some people may of course think this a misfortune, but 
if they are wise they must agree that at any rate it is an 
advantage to know how we stand. For ourselves, we will 
only say that, though we have found certain things to 
criticize in Mr, Asquith’s conduct, we have always held the 
view that there was no remedy in resignation. It is not 
necessary to give more than one reason for our belief. We 
can see no one who could fill Mr. Asquith’s place. Talk 
about Dictators is mischievous rubbish. Dictators cannot 
be manufactured or called up with a whistle as you call 
up a taxi-cab. They have to grow and impose them- 
selves upon the nation, and we see no trace of any such 
person. During the American Civil War whenever things 
went wrong there were perpetual demands for a Dictator 
who was to supersede Mr. Lincoln, turn out “ the poli- 
ticians,” and so forth. But these demands invariably came 
to nothing, very largely because evon the most determine | 
opponents of the President were unable to bring forward 
anybody whom the nation would agree to be the “ Necessary 
Man.” We must make up our minds to the fact that in 
the Coalition, and in the Coalition more or less as at present 
constituted, we have got an executive organ to which, in 
effect, there is no alternative. We can change the name 
or re-set the pieces on the board, but practically it will be 
the same Government. This does not mean, of course, 
that we should be undone if a Zeppelin bomb were to 
fall on the Cabinet and kill the Prime Minister and a dozen 
of his colleagues. In those circumstances we should have 
little difficulty in finding good men and younger men to take 
their places. But that is a very different proposition from 
a forced retirement. When Cabinet Ministers are driven 
from office at a time of crisis they are, to put the matter 
candidly from the point of view of their successors, sure to 
cumber the ground and make difficulties. 

We now come to the final portion of Mr. Asquith's 
speech. Rightly or wrongly, he does not propose to reduca 
the size of the Cabinet. Wedid not think he would, so 
great is the difficulty of a Prime Minister in driving existing 
Ministers from office. Instead of that, he is going to adopt 
the easier and more practical plan, which we suggested in 
the beginning, of placing the war powers of the Cabinet in 
the hands of a Committee of not less than three or more 
than five. Here are Mr. Asquith’s words on this point :— 

“I do not propose to change the size of the Cabinet, but of course 
there is a great deal to be said in time of war for having one, or it 
may be more—at any rate one comparatively small body of men 
who will deal with the daily exigencies of the State.... We 
have had since a very early period of the war a body fluctuating 
in number from time to time, and which has varied in 
name—sometimes it has been called a War Council, some- 
times a War Committee, sometimes it has gone by other 
designations—a body to which either general questions of 
State or questions of strategy in particular areas and arenas 
have been by the consent of the Cabinet referred. I have 
come to the conclusion, after now some fifteen months of oxperi- 
ence, that it is desirable to maintain that system, but to limit 
still further the number of the body to whom what I may call the 
strategic conduct of the war is from time to time referred. I 
think, and my colleagues agree with moe, that the Committee, or 
by whatever name it may be called, should be a body of not less 
than three and perhaps not more than five in number, but with 
this important proviso, that whether it be three or five it should, 
of course, have power to summon to its deliberation and to its 
assistance the particular Ministers concerned with the particular 
Departments whose special knowledge is needed or is desirable for 
the determination of each issue as it arises. I think further that 
the relations between any such body and the Cabinet as a whole 
should be of an elastic kind ; and at the same time that it should be 
understood that the Cabinet, which as a body has the ultimate 
responsibility for questions of policy, should be kept not only con- 
stantly informed of the decisions and actions of the Committee, but 
in all questions which involve a change or a new departure in 
policy, should be consulted before decisive action is taken. It is 
only on these lines that you can successfully conduct a war like this. 
I entirely agree with those who say—and I have had plenty of 
experionce—that it is very undesirable that decisions which have 
to be taken very often at very short notice should not become 
effective until they are referred to the Cabinet as a whole. That 
is perfectly true. I think a Committee such as I have indicated 
ought to be clothed with power to take such decisions and to act 
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upon them. On the other hand,I am very jealous of the main- 
tenance of collective Cabinet responsibility for large changes and 
new departures in policy, and I believe that in practice it will be 
found perfectly possible to work the two things together. That is 
what we propose to do.” 

That, it may interest readers of the Spectator to 
remember, is almost eaactly what we proposed a fortnight 
ago. Here are our words :— 

“Tn our opinion, the first and the essential thing is to distin- 

guish between the operations of the war and the general. conduct 
—i.e., the policy and political strategy—of the war. For the 
conduct of operations what is wanted is a very small Committee 
composed of the men directly concerned with the immediate work 
of the war—of men who are able to sit literally and not meta- 
phorically en permanence and devote their whole time to coping 
with the needs of the situation as they arise. The men who have 
to deal with the conduct of operations from day to day or hour to 
hour must be whole-timers, and not half-timers or quarter-timers 
—men who have nothing else to do, and not men who can only 
spare an hour or two every other day from the absorbing work of, 
let us say, the Treasury, the India Office, the Foreign Office, or 
some other great Department of State. ‘I'he men who of necessity 
must give their whole time and thought and every ounce of 
physical and mental energy to the consideration of operations are, 
in the first place, the Secretary for War, and, in the second, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. But these men cannot form a Com- 
mittee by themselves. It would be impossible to give, as it were, 
a casting vote to either of them. Again, they must have some 
mezus between them and the man who, under our system, is the 
head of the Government and the channel of communication 
between the Ministry, the Sovereign, Parliament, and the people. 
The Prime Minister must therefore be a member of this Committee 
charged with the duty of conducting operations. During war, 
or at any rate during such a war as this, the Prime Minister 
is not obliged as in times of peace to think about the House 
of Commons and how to circumvent the tactics of the Oppo- 
sition, His Department, which is really that of Leader of the 
House, does not now occupy him. Therefore he can and 
must give his whole time and energies to the war... . 
The Committee of Operations, which would sit every day, would 
not merely from time to time, but constantly, call into counsel, 
as their help was needed, the heads of the great Departments of 
State, and also those Ministers who, though they do not at the 
moment hold great administrative posts, have been singled out 
for their abilities and by their hold upon the confidence of their 
countrymen for the conduct of great affairs. Sometimes the 
conduct of operations would necessitate the presence of the 
Foreign Secretary; sometimes that of the Colonial Secretary 
or of the Indian Secretary; sometimes of the Home Secre- 
tary; sometimes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; some- 
times, again, of all of them. Further, some one or other of 
the great Ministers without portfolio, or with only nominal 
office, might be asked to undertake some vital piece of 
work. Presumably the way in which the thing would be run 
would be something of this kind. When some problem before the 
Committee of Operations touched a great Department, the Prime 
Minister, as holding the balance and as able to look at the matter 
from the widest horizon, would say : ‘ We ought on this matter to 
associate with us this or thatof our colleagues.’ Again, it must 
be for him to say whether a particular matter is really too big to 
be considered as part of war operations, but must be regarded as 
a question of policy to be decided . . . in the last resort by the 
Cabinet asa whole. ‘To sum up, what would actually happen if 
the scheme for a Committee of Operations were adopted would be 
that tho Secretury of State for War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty would manage the pure details, but that the Prime 
Minister would be there to co-ordinate their views, and, still 
more, to see to it that they did not go beyond their legitimate 
field of work, and, finally, to say when and how the inner Cabinet, 
or the whole Cabinet, must be consulted.” 
In a word, Mr. Asquith adopts our proposal for an 
Operations Committee, though not the name, and gives it 
exactly the elasticity which we suggested. Very naturally 
and very properly, he does not mention the anticipation of 
a humble newspaper. In the first place, such ideas cannot 
be patented; and, secondly, on a field so narrow the 
possibilities which we were the first to formulate in words 
may have ovcurred, not to dozens, but literally to hundreds 
of minds. 

Mr. Asquith ended this part of his speech by stating 
that he would give the names of the new Committee 
before long. It is obvious that if there are only to 
be three, they must be the Prime Minister, the First 
Lord of the Adwmiralty, and the Secretary of State 
for War. We hope that if there are to be five rather 
than three, which it is still our opinion is the best 
number, Mr. Asquith will act upon our rule of not 
calling on the chiefs of the great executive Depart- 
ments except as and when their advice is specially 
required. In this case, besides the three Ministers 
just mentioned, we would, in the first place, add the 

finister of Munitions, becauso he is, in effect, a War 
Minister and his Department is affected by every con- 
ceivable movement of our arms in every theatre of 








war. For the fifth occupant of the five i 
War Council we dene eer te one of ae 
without portfolio. Once more, remember that .. 
scheme does not mean the shelving of any bolder e 
the great offices, because the Prime Minister will aly ‘ 
be at the Council, and it will be his duty to seg . : 
if any decision of the Council affects one of ¢ < 
Departments—say the India Office, the Colonial 6 
the Treasury, or the Foreign Office—the chief of that 
office must be brought into counsel. Remember also, 
that the Prime Minister is very unlikely to forget such : 
duty, because if he did it might lead to what a Prime 
Minister specially dislikes—the resignation of ono of his 
most powerful colleagues. Of course, the plan of an 
Operations Committee thus adopted by Mr. Asquith jg a 
compromise, but in view of all the circumstances it js we 
think, the best that could have been arrived at. , 
And now let us hope and pray that Ministers wil] get 
on with the war and think no more about schemes of 
administrative reconstruction. Let them welcome all 
criticism that comes their way, but welcome it with the 
reserve: “ We will only be moved by it or act upon 
it when it appears to us just and sound. If it ig 
unfair criticism, we will merely grin and bear it, cop. 
scious that as long as we stick to our work and stick to 
each other there is no power on earth whieh can got rid 
of us.” Their watchword should be: “This is our job, 
and we will not allow anybody else to touch it till we drop 
dead in the shafts.” 





DRINK AND ECONOMY. 
T is a threadbare maxim that you cannot reform a 
man by Act of Parliament. It is, of course, per. 

fectly true that you cannot, and in a generil way we are 
not in favour of the attempt. To rely entirely upon a 
set of physical prohibitions is to switch the mind off the 
right object, which is the formation of character by moral 
and religious education so that boys and girls may grow 
up without the desire to ruin themselves and injure their 
country by their excesses. But this is not to say that you 
cannot do a very great deal, short of a reformation of 
character or a change of heart, by making it easy for 
people to restrain themselves. Weak characters may reach 
the equivalent of strength if they are deprived of the 
opportunities of folly. ‘This is specially true of drinking, 
It is quite unnecessary to argue the question on alstract 
lines. The man who says that restrictions on the 
opportunities for drinking have no effect ou drunkenness, 
or on the amount of drink consumed, makes himself as 
ridiculous as the countryman who complained that his 
barometer had no effect upon the weather. The facts aro 
wholly against him. The proof that he is wrong is daily 
being offered to him, and is irrefragable. Take, for example, 
the report of the results of the “‘ No-Treating ” Order in the 
Metropolitan area. An area which contains 7} millions of 
people, 6,168 fully licensed houses, 2,373 beerlouses, and 
3,508 houses with off-licences provides as good a test as you 
could want. Here is the official summary of the results :— 

“There is a consensus of opinion among the superintendents of 
all divisions that drunkenness general.y, anl among women in 
particular, has decreased. A marked diminution in the number 
of women and children standing outside public-houses drinking 
has been noticed, and in many districts the practice has ceased 
altogether. Police have invariably found fewer people on licensed 
premises, and a tendency to make shorter stays has been observed. 
Practically no breaches of the Order have occurred, and licensees 
and their servants have shown at all times their willingness to 
assist the police.” 
The individual reports from the twenty-one various 
divisions are all in the same sense. Surely if the results 
have been so good in the Metropolitan area, the system 
should be extended without deiay all over the country. It 
is madness not todo so. Itis not only the moral effects 
that are good; still more important, when we are at war, 
are the economic effects. But, as our readers will remember, 
the experience of the Metropolitan area is not singular. 
Restrictions were imposed in several scheduled areas long 
before the experiment was tried in London. Everywhere 
there have been the same fortunate results excep mm 
Scotland, where, though the results are good, they are not 
so good as in England and Wales. Altogether, the figures 
show a reduction in drunkenness of between thirty and 
forty per cent. Therefore, we say, let the whole kingdom 
become a scheduled area without a moment’s delay, 
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We feel inclined in exasperation to say to the Govern- 
ment: “ For heaven's sake don’t talk to us about economy 
go long as you refuse to enforce the best, safest, and most 

werful means of national economy that can possibly be 
conceived.” There is no wastage in the country at all 
comparable with the waste on drink. If spirits alone 
were prohibited, as vodka has been prohibited in Russia, 
the gain to the wealth of the people would be very great. 

The gain in industrial efficiency would also be enormous. 

Mr. Lloyd George was not mistaken when he indicated 

the “lure of the drink” as the fount and source of 

half the industrial troubles which brought about the 

rilous munitions crisis. Russia, having experienced 

the effects of prohibition, is not at all likely to return 
after the war to the bonds she formerly imposed upon 
herself. It has been stated that the amount in the 
Russian savings-banks, which in December, 1913, was 
only £70,000, had reached nearly £3,000,000 in December, 
1914. The effect of rigorous restriction in Britain—much 
more of total prohibition—would be still greater. Mr. 
Lloyd George has hinted several times that it is impos- 
sible to dv anything drastic without the support of public 
opinion, In our judgment, public opinion would offer no 
resistance whatever. It is prepared for anything and 
everything that would make it easier to win the war. 
What defeated Mr. Lloyd George when he proposed high 
taxation was the power of “the trade.” “There 
is the enemy!’ as Gambetta said of Clericalism. A 
remarkable fact in the working of the recent restric- 
tive and “ No-Treating ” Orders is that there have been no 
complaints. At least we have heard of none. We 
suspect that hundreds of thousands of men are secretly 
delighted to be delivered from an expensive and senseless 
social tyranny. A class of men who are not accustomed 
to “ treat” one another on every chance meeting, and who 
regard their clubs as places where they naturally pay for 
their own drinks, but not for those of others, do not 
perhaps understand quite how far the system of “ treating” 
operates in other classes. In some classes not to offer a 
driuk to a friend is thought to be a sign of a want 
of geniality, if not an actual meanness. Then the 
compliment has to be acknowledged and _ returned. 
The man who really does not want to drink at all 
between meals finds himself committed to at least two 
drinks merely because he has run up against a friend 
in the street. If he should happen to meet more than 
one friend, the drinks become multiplied. Everybody 
stands a drink, or at least offers one, to every one else. 
We are certain that there are many thousands of men who 
bless the ““No-Treating ” Orders in these days when they are 
hard put to it to pay their rent and taxes and educate their 
children, and who devoutly hope that the old tyranny may 
never be restored. An indirect proof of this is that, accord- 
ing to the police reports, there is no difficulty about the 
working of the Order. It was at first objected that, as 
a“ meal” was not defined, men would go on treating one 
another by paying at the same time for a sandwich, a 
sardine, a piece of bread and cheese, or something that 
could be described as a “ meal” within the law. Nothing of 
the kind has happened, though you could easily drive a 
brewer's dray through the wording of the Order. Why 
is this? There can be only one explanation. People want 
the Order to work. They do not want to evade it. Even 
the drunkard is on the side of restriction. This may seem 
to be a paradox, but really it is not. The drunkard in his 
sober moments wishes to be saved from himself. He is 
made up of good resolves. When he is not drunk he looks 
upon the temperance lecturer who tries to help him as his 
friend. He is much more tolerant towards preachers and 
teachers than the moderate drinker, who knows that he is 
im no need of help and in no danger. 

There are a very great number of ordinary people, not 
at all inclined by temperament to extreme measures, who 
have been driven by the war to look upon the drink 
question with new eyes. They have come to recognize the 
terribly intimate relation between drink and the conduct of 
war. Disinclined by political conviction towards nearly 
all forms of State ownership and State control, they 
nevertheless say: “This business of drink is too much 
bound up with the efficiency of the nation, with our power 
to exalt or ruin our country, with our whole moral character, 
and with our standard of living for the Government 
Simply to look on and decline to control it. Let the 








control of the State be tightened, not relaxed.” That is 
our view. Never was such a good opportunity as there is 
now. The characters of too many dependants—women 
who are receiving generous allowances—are being under- 
mined. Working mon who are drawing larger wages than 
they ever received in their lives are squandering them 
instead of setting by a store of savings against the lean 
times that are certainly coming. Every moral and economic 
argument tells for severe restriction. We shall not 
enter now into the question how the control, the State 
ownership, or the prohibition for the war should be enacted. 
We are dealing merely with the broad principle. We 
only want to urge that if “the trade” cannot he 
tackled now, it is not likely to be tackled seriously 
in our day. There is an obvious national reason—a 
war reason—for action. Even if the whole trade were 
bought out on generous terms, the price would be cheap 
in the interests of the nation. There would be no difficulty 
about throwing thousands of men out of work. The 
employees of the trade could be absorbed to a man in the 
Army or in some war service. If the raw material of the 
trade were not required to be turned into drink, it still 
would not be wasted ; it would feed pigs and become bacon. 
Nothing would be lost. Everything would be gained. 
We sincerely hope that the Government will do something 
more, and we hope it may be much more. All the recent 
evidence is of a kind to encourage them. There is nothing 
to discourage them. 





THE PARADOXES OF PIECE-WORK. 


N°? definite information is yet available as to the 
extent to which the Trade Unions have actually 
suspended their restrictive regulations. Frequently in the 
course of the present year we have heard of agreements 
between Mr. Lloyd George and the Trade Union leaders, 
but after a few weeks it has leaked out that these agree- 
ments are ignored by the rank-and-file of the workers. It 
is thus impossible to be sure of the actual position at the 
present moment. Before condemning the Trade Unionists, 
and, indeed, the manual workers generally, for their atti- 
tude on this question, it is essential to examine their 
point of view. In practice the manual worker finds that if 
he and his mates succeed in doing a job in a much shorter 
time than that previously allowed for it, sooner or later an 
attempt will be made to cut down the rate of payment for 
the job. This statement may not be true of all firms, and 
certainly there are many employers who would only take 
such a step with great reluctance. But it must never be 
forgotten that no firm is entirely master of its own pro- 
ceedings. Every employer must take note of what his 
competitors are doing, and if one firm by cutting down 
piece rates of payment is able to produce at a lower cost, 
other firms will be compelled to follow suit. Realizing 
this, the manual worker for his own protection decides 
that he will not work beyond a certain pace. It is true 
that by so doing he deprives himself of the advan- 
tage of an immediate increase in earnings, but he has 
the compensation of working at an easy stroke and con- 
tinuing to receive the scale of payment to which he is 
accustomed, whereas if he exerted himself to his utmost 
he might find in the course of a few months that 
the extra exertion only yielded the same weekly earnings 
as before. 

These difficulties have long been recognized both by 
employers and employed, and an ingenious attempt has 
been made to meet them by the introduction of the 
premium bonus system. This is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment on what may be called the pure piece-work system. 
The method of the premium bonus is as follows. The 
foreman estimates that a certain job ought to take a certain 
time ; if the men entrusted with the job succeed in doing it 
in less than the agreed time, the gain resulting from that 
economy is divided between the workmen and the employer. 
But even this system, though it presents many advantages, 
is subject to the same disadvantage as the cruder form 
of piece-work. If the workmen succeed habitually in 
making a big eeonomy in the stipulated time, there is a 
tendency for that time to be reduced, with the result that 
they are again expected to exert themselves more for the 
same rate of payment. 

This is the workmen’s case for the restriction of output, 
and, as matters stand, it is a good case. Nevertheless, 
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from the point of view of the permanent interest of the 
wage-earner, as well as of the whole nation, it is obviously 
an evil that men should deliberately refrain from doing 
the best work of which they are capable. In saying this 
it is hardly necessary to add that there is, or ought to be, 
no-desire whatever in any quarter that the workman should 
exert himself beyond his strength. That is ultimately as 
uneconomic as working below his strength, perhaps, 
indeed, in many cases even more uneconomic. No work- 
min ought to be encouraged to work at such a rate or for 
such a length of time as will injure his capacity. Yet it 
is probable that this evil now exists to almost as great an 
extent as the evil of restriction of output. Neither 
employer nor ewployed have yet been able to hit upon the 
scientific mean. On the one han!, many workwen are 
encouraged—it may, indeed, almost be said compelled— 
by low rates of piece-work to shorten their lives by 
excessive exertion; while others are tempted—and again 
it way be said almost compelled—to work far below their 
effective capacity because they tear that their exertions 
may be turned against themselves. The result is a 
double loss of almost incalculable magnitude to the whole 
nation, 

The most promising suggestion that has been made for 
dealing with the problem is the introduction of co-opera- 
tion or some form of profit-sharing. In certain cases 
this has undoubtedly produced admirable results. Mr. 
Theodore ‘laylor has testified more than once to the 
success of the scheme in his own firm as a woollen 
manufacturer, An even more striking example is furnished 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, which has for 
many years had im successful operation a scheme of 
profit-sharing. Other gas companies have since adopted 
the same scheme. But before jumping to the con- 
clusion that, because profit-sharing has been successful 
in these cases, it is therefore the universal solution, 
one must take note of the particular circumstances 
where success has been achieved. In Mr. Theodore 
Taylor’s case it may be legitimately urged that the 
success is largely due to his own personal enthusiasm for 
the cause of which he is an apostle. In the case of the 
South Metropolitan and other gas companies the con- 
ditions are altogether abnormal. Gas companies are not 
subject to the same conditions of competition with which 
the ordinary manufacturer must deal. By the nature of 
the case, a gas company enjoys within its own area a 
monopoly. By statute its profits are divisible between the 
shareholders and the gas consumers. If the price of coal 
goes up, the consumer has to pay more for his gas. If 
economies are effected in the production of gas,the consumer 
shares in the benefit of those economies. Therefore it is 
in these cases quite easy to provide that a further partition 
of profits shall take place between shareholders and waye- 
earners. Indeed, the only opposition has come from the 
Trade Union leaders, who feared that the introduction of 
that system might weaken their power. They were, of 
course, right from their own point of view, for if the 
employees of @ gas company are in effect given a partner- 
ship in the business of the company, there ceases to be any 
raison d’étre for a Trade Union so far as they are concerned. 
The men’s position is assured, and they need no further 
protection. The principle of profit-sharing, which works so 
well in the case of gas companies, could safely be extended 
to railway companies. Indeed, we may go further and urge 
that in the case of railway companies it is desirable that 
the analogy of sharing profits with the consumer should also 
be followed. There ought to be some regular arrangement 
by which increased railway profits should partly be assigned 
to increased dividends, and partly to reduction of rates or 
fares. Simultaneously the employees ought to have a 
regular bonus depending on the profits of the company. 
Such a system would secure all the advantages which 
Socialists claim from railway uationalization, while avoiding 
the hideous waste und probable political corruption of 
State management. It would also probably solve, as it 
has dove in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, the conflict between Capital and Labour. 

Doubtless there are many other businesses to which the 
system of profit-sharing could be satisfactorily applied, 
but we have to realize that the system is not of universal 
application. Take, for example, an ordinary manufacturing 
business where the question of profit or loss depends 
primarily on the success of the management in buying raw 











. al 
material at satisfactory prices, and in selling the com let 
product to advantage, possibly at the other side of the om 
The ordinary operative watching a machine bas practi =~ 
no influence in such a ease over the protits of the fir y 
[t is true that those profits will be microscopically sede 
if he works well, but there is no coin ef the reali whi h 
will measure the difference made by his efficiene = 
inefficiency in the total result. It would therefore wd me 
that if the earnings of the operative were dependent a 
appreciable extent on the profits of the firm, he might find 
at the end of the year that he was very much poorer than 
he had hoped to be, although he had been working for the 
twelve months to the utmost of his ability. Even in this 
case, however, it is open to question whether employers in 
their own interest would not be wise to give an exceptional 
bonus by way of grace wherever they have happened to make 
an exceptional profit. The workman cannot in such a case 
claim a bonus by way of right, but in all economic questions 
it is necessary to remember that considerations which go 
beyond strict equity must be taken into account. Human 
beings are not economic machines, and unless our scheme of 
economic organization is constantly supplemented by moral 
or human considerations it is bound to fail. 2 








THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM, 


" OU all understand that education is 2 special personal 
means of seconding the efforts of our Armies. Its 
réle is, indeed, so to act that the entire country shall know 
why it is fighting—for what past, for what future, for what 
facts, for what ideas; and thus, by informing national opinion 
with this knowl+dge, to main'ain and strengthen the country 
in its unshakable confidence in and its desire for complete 
victory.” Thus wrote the late French Minister of Publie 
Instruction in a circular recently issued. In an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, which convinces because it is so reason. 
able and sane at every point, Lord Cromer quotes M. Sarraut’s 
circular, and asks why we should not teach patriotism in 
English elementary schools. We do not want a militaristic 
conception of life, or the exaltation of a passion for conquest, 
or the inculcation of an idea that war is good in itself, or the 
exaggeration of nationalism to the pomt of denying that 
other nations have rights, or anything whatever of that sort, 
We want the French method, not the German method. We 
want the children in el-mentary schools to be taught that 
their country bas done much for them, and that they owe much 
to itin return. No doubt there is some recognition among 
our educational authorities that patriotism ean and ought to 
be taught, but the result is a few tepid and wishy-washy 
principles and maxims, excellent in themselves, but as likely 
to impress the children of an elementary schoo) as an 
incantation in Sanskrit. It is right enongh to tell a 
boy that he must grow up to be a good citizen, but the 
exhortation probably conjures up in his mind something not 
more exciting from his point of view than a vision of Mr. 
Smith, the ironmonger, who sits on the Urban District 
Council. A boy needs to be appealed to romantically. 
Episodes in history that tell of great service in great causes, 
of self-sacrifice, and of inspiring and generons bravery are 
plentiful. The difficulty is rather to choose from the mass of 
incidents that teach those things. It is astonishing to us, 
when we think of the triumphal progress of the Boy Seout 
movement—which is nothing bat the training of character 
expressed in romantic terms—that officials can live in the 
same age with that movement and learn so little from it. 

As Lord Cromer indicates, what is needed is something 
happily between the egotistical nationalism of Treitsehke and 
Bernhardi and the numbing cosmopolitanism of the English 
Hamanists. “As Humanists,” says Miss M. Hughes, one of 
their expositors, “we cannot stand for any tribal or purely 
national ideal. ... Upon a Humanist foundation of social 
individuality and freedom no educational system can be main- 
tained that stops short of international fellowship.” The only 
people who have tried to convey that kind of teaching to 
schoolchildren have been, so far as we know, of the cranky 
and faddy type who end in instructing children that they 
owe more to other countries than to their own. Like 
Lord Cromer, we recognize that internationalism presents 
a very high ideal. Connoting a brotherhood of man, it is 
perhaps the highest of all political ideals. We are all moving, 
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in the direction of internationalism. This war is being 


oe i or internationalism in the sense that the Allies are 
anes to make any sacrifice for the sake of international 


ood faith, on which the relations of civilized States depend. 

Internationalism, sanely interpreted, may “check national 

arrogance and self-sufficiency,” as Lord Cromer says; it may 

“encourage the youth of one country to assimilate all that is 

best” in another, and may “disparage the abuse of power by 

the strong,” and so forth. But internationalism is obviously 
not a practical creed in the present state of the world. It is 

a distant vision, an ideal. Children are above all things 

practical. They are intense realists. “Ts it true?” “Did it 

really happen?” are the instinctive questions which childhood 

addresses to a story-teller. To represent a distant vision as a 

rule of life for children is therefore not only futile; we are 

tempted to say that it is cruel, It is deceptive. Hitch your 
wagon to a star by all means, but you must guide the wagon 
by keeping your feet on the earth. The Humanistic ideal will 
be approached much more surely in the long run if a child is 
taught that his first duty is to love his own country, and if 
necessary to fight and die for it. He is to love it because it 
stands for right and freedom. He should learn how Britain 
has fought for the causes of oppressed peoples; how she has 
governed people who cannot yet govern themselves in order 
that they may be prosperous and have the gates of justice 
open to them, and not in order tbat Britain, like ancient 

Rome, may enrich herself at their expense; and how great 

Englishmen laboured in order that stage by stage the 

infamies of slave-trading and slavery should be brought 

to an end in the British Empire. There is in our elementary 
schools no determined and regular teaching of patriotism 
justified on such grounds as these. We fancy that the faddists 

—the authors of peace-propaganda when there can be no peace— 

take more licence to themselves in their teaching than those 

who burn to teach a wholesome patriotism. But all are nearly 
throttled under a Code which in seeking to avoid offence 
achieves colourlessness. 

We are not so blind as not to see that there are difficulties. 
If reverence for the greatness of one’s country is not instilled 
with discretion, or with what Matthew Arnold would have 
called delicacy, the business of teaching patriotism may be 
collared by a vulgar and blatant crew of “boosters.” Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling no doubt shuddered himself when he 
imagined the character of the patriotic lecturer who shocked 
the schoolboys by pulling a Union Jack out of his pocket and 
waving it over his head. Those sons of officers who took all 
the deeper emotions of patriotism for granted, and were accus- 
tomed to revere them tacitly, felt their blood run cold at the 
sight. Yet ceremonial reverence for a flag, as the symbol of 
righteous causes, may be an act capable of shaping every 
thought of a mind in process of formation. Such a ceremony 
bas just the touch of romance that is necessary for impressing 
children in an elementary school. It is good that the saluting 
of the flag on Empire Day, for instance, is a fashion that 
spreads in the schools. The boy who has been brought up to 
that fashion is more likely than his father to raise his 
hat to a regimental colour when it is borne past him in 
the street. He will knew that reverence, respect, good 
manners, are not signs of servility, for which they are 
sometimes stupidly mistaken. 

But what is done, little though it be, by authority in the 
way of teaching children to be patriotic? Lord Cromer can 
discover hardly anything satisfying. The only allusion to 
the subject, he says, in the “Code of Regulations for 
Elementary Schools in England” is the following some- 
what Delphic utterance, which comes after an instruction 
—very good in itself—on the necessity of encouraging 
industry, self-control, and other moral qualities: “In all 
these endeavours the school should enlist, as far as pos- 
sible, the co-operation of the parents and the home in an 
united effort to enable the ebildren, not merely to reach 
their full development as individuals, but also to become 
upright and useful members of the community in which 
they live, and worthy sons and daughters of the country 
to which they belong.” Besides the Code, however, some 
Suggestions for the Teaching of History were published in 
1914. Among the suggestions is one that children should be 
taught “respect and sympathy for other nations and races.” 
Admirable—but is it not worth while to insist upon the need 
for respect and sympathy towards one’s own country? The 





reason for this utterly unimpressive style of instruction is, of 
course, a wish to avoid all appearance of Jingoism and 
militarism. But if teachers cannot instil the duty of 
sacrificing oneself for one’s country, or for any just cause, 
without making the children fall in love with Prussian 
methods, they had better, in our opinion, go out of the 
business of teaching altogether. The Suggestions wisely, it 
is true, point out the value of associating great ideas with the 
heroes of history, and they recommend visits to historic 
buildings, monuments, and so forth. Nelson's ship, the 
‘Victory,’ is a monument to be visited, but it is dully regarded 
as a kind of Stonehenge. The opportunity is not seized to tell 
the children that Nelson fought to prevent Europe remaining 
in the clutches of a monstrous tyranny. They are to be 
instructed—quite right, too, so far as it goes—not to cut their 
names on objects of historic interest or carry away picces. 
But just where a burst of enthusiasm would capture the 
heart of every responsive child, nothing of the sort is 
encouraged by officialdom. The child is not to thank God 
that the ‘ Victory’ stood between England and a criminal 
system of oppression, and to vow on that deck steeped in 
glorious legend that, if he can help it, England shall never 
yield to tyrants, but he is to remember not to cut his 
name on the bulwarks! The touch of enthusiasm is essential. 
Without it the childish mind remains unmoved, impassive, 
forgetful. 

The Welsh Department of the Board of Education has 
issued a much more enlivening pamphlet entitled St. David's 
Day. But altogether the Board does little more than has 
been indicated to teach patriotism. Yet the value of the 
thing has been proved in every country where it is done. 
A Japanese, when asked how it was that the crew of a 
Japanese ship displayed such exultation in sacrificing them- 
selves in the war with Russia, answered: “It is quite simple. 
We teach patriotism in our schools.” We want tawdry 
patriotism—which is not patriotism at all—no more than the 
most sensitive Humanist wants it. But lect a start be made 
now on the right path. Nowis the time. Men and women 
of every shade of opinion admit that we cannot go on without 
sacrifice. We draw together and frame our common resolu- 
tions under the great external pressure. The result is 
sacrifice, nationalism, patriotism—we cannot escape from it 
whatever we may call it. The one positive fact is that it is 
in our power to make it noble or detestable, according as we 
teach our children. There is not the least danger now that 
patriotism will be confused with bluster. We have lived 
beyond the times and the possibility of that. 

The man to introduce the change is the present President of 
the Board of Education, Mr. Henderson. We do not ask him 
to tell the children anything that he has not already said 
during the war. He has taught the doctrine of devotion to 
one’s country in finely chosen words. Let the children be 
taught what he has said in words suited to their understanding 
and with illustrations that appeal to their imagination, and 
the thing is done. In France they read to the children 
narratives from the Bulletin des Armécs. We might at least 
have some corresponding method of informing our children. 
We are certain that if Mr. Henderson will try the experiment, 
no future President of the Board will ever reverse his decision. 





CRUSADERS. 


NCE more England is, for me, the land of chivalry 
O Careless of herself, not counting .the cost, the Nation 
watches—and I watch with her—as wave after wave of radiant 
youth, joined with other radiant youth across the water, break 
their lances in a just cause. I dash away the tears that bhind 
me and try to reason, but reason will not come. I wander 
about the city, and as I watch the host of Crusaders that sprang 
into being ata cry of distress, I grow calm. “All must be 
well with England,” I murmur. “ These are her sons.” I look 
into their boyish faces and say to myself: “Sir Launcelot is 
with as, Sir Galahad is with us onceagain.” But the Crusader 
himself is unconscious of the resemblance. He goes forth 
quietly, manfully, to his task. Later he returns, unchanged 
save for a deeper, steadier look in the eye. 

Chivalry has nothing to do with the scientific calculation of 
chances; it knowa not success or failure, yet its triumph 





over the mind is none the less complete. To the poorest 
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intelligence, the defeat at Roncevaux has all the qualities 
of a great victory :— 
“ Roland gardait les monts; tous passaient sans effroi.” 


Chivalry lives in the halo of departing life. An impulse 
born of an occasion, it surges from devotee to devotee, some- 
times in the enthusiasm of a living breath, again with that 
quiet urgency which is fitting when it is les moris qui parleut. 
As Roland wound bis horn for the last time a nation rallied :— 


“ Et l’Empereur poursuit; mais son front soucieux 
Est plus sombre et plus noir que l’orage des cieux. 
Il craint la trahison, et, tandis qu’il y songe, 

Le Cor éclate et meurt, renait et se prolonge. 


‘Malheur! c’est mon neveu! malheur! car, si Roland 
Appelle a son secours, ce doit étre en mourant. 

Arriére, chevaliers, repassons la montagne! 

Tremble encore sous nos pieds, sol trompeur de l’Espagne !’” 


As a military achievement the Crusades cannot be reckoned 
a success. Many of the Crusaders died, many were taken 
prisoners. Those who returned came but to go again—ap 
indication that all was not well. The enemy once checked, 
the flame died down. Jerusalem lapsed, and became again a 
terra irredenta. But from the united effort of generous spirits 
to relieve distress came our modern Europe, with its tradition 
of a common aim, its heritage of friendly intercourse, its 
kindlier impulses and quieckened sensibilities, Throughout 
the ages no one, I suppose, has stopped to inquire whether 
erusading pays. If the thought has occurred to us now, the 
fault is that of an age which has foolishly conceived of rights 
unbalanced by responsibilities. In a single sentence—one 
blinding flash—the great French poet, Paul Claudel, has 
attempted to set us right. “Liberty?” asks the heroine of 
L’Otage of ber brother, il n’y a point de liberté pour un 
gentiihomme—a point of view that perhaps none but the 
Crusader will understand! Claudel does not idealize his 
Crusader, but he represents him, in L’ Annonce faite 4 Marie, as 
better than other men. Through Anne Vercors, the defeated 
old man, setting forth on his fruitless pilgrimage, sounds 
the trumpet-call of the spirit, drowning the vanquished body’s 
ery, “Why goP Weare comfortable here” :-— 


“ Anne Vercors. And now, poor Maman, I have something elso 
to tell you. Iam going away. 

La Mire. Going away, going away, old man? What is that 
youare saying? Going away—and where? 

Anne Vercors (pointing vaguely towards the South). Down there. 

La Metre. To Chateau? 

Anne Vercors. Farther than Chateau. 

La Mire (lowering her voice). ‘To Bourges, to the other King ? 

Anne Vercors. To the King of Kings, to Jerusalem. J 

La Mére. And is France no longer good enough for you? 

Anne Vercors, There is too much wickedness in France. 

La Mere. But we are comfortable here, and no one is troubling 
Reims. 

Anne Vercors, That is just it. 

La Mére. That is just what? 

Anne Vercors. That is just it. 
are not happy enough. 

La Mtre. That is not our fault! 

Anne Vercors, It is not theirs, either. 

La Mére. I dow’t know. I know that you are here, and thai I 
have two children. 

Anne Vercors. But you see, at least, that everything is upset, 
and that people are vainly trying to find their way about, ‘That 
smoke you see in the distance—it is more than straw that is 
burning. And these crowds of poor people that come to us from 
all directions. . . . I can no longer say here. 

La Mtre. Anne, have I grieved you in any way? 

Anne Vercors. No, my Elizabeth. 

La Mtre. And you think of leaving me in my old age, 

Anne Vercors, You, yourself, must give me leave. 

La Mere. You do not love me, and you are no longer happy 
with me. 

Anne Vercors. I am weary of being happy. ... Such is the 
misfortune of the world that each has wished to enjoy his 
possessions as if they had been created for him alone, and not as 
if he had received them from God at His command—the lord his 
fief, the father his children, the King his realm, the clerk his 
dignities. That is why God has caused to pass the things that do 
pass, and has sent to each man his deliverance and his tast. And 
the part of others, why is it not mine? 

La Mére. Who calls you from us ? 

Anne Vercors, An angel sounding his trumpet. 

La Mere. What trumpet ? 

Anne Vercors, The trumpet without sound that all men hear... 

La Mére. I know that you are a man not to be moved. 

Anne Vercors (tenderly, in an altered tone). You are always 
Apa and beautiful to me, and the love that I have for my sweet 

izabeth, with the black hair, is great, 

La Mere. 

Aane Vercors, 


We are too happy, and the rest 


But my hair is grey! 
Say yes, Elizabeth, 
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La Mtre. Anne, you have not left me these thirt oun: Ges 
shall I do without my guide and companion ? : What 
Anne Vercors, ... Tho yes that separates us noW—speak j 
low, as plainly as that which made us one. id 
La Mere (in a low voice), Yes, Anne.” 


AN AMERICAN IN Lonpoy, 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN PHIiLOSOPHIZEs. 

}T ER religious and philosophical outfit was rather different 

from that of her brother (so admirably described jg 
last week’s Spectator). She had been educated at home, and 
bad received most of her religious instruction from her mother, 
She went to church fairly regularly. At the age of fifteen 
she was confirmed. It was quite interesting, and she took it 
very seriously. She believed, or would have said she believed, 
everything that she had been taught, and she told herself 
once or twice as she went to bed how comforting it wag to 
have not a care or a doubt in the world. At the age of 
seventeen she went to school in Paris, and considered herself 
possessed of most enlightened views. Then she was sent for 
a short time to Dresden, where she studied music and literature, 
She was also taught there the outlines of German philosophy 
by an enthusiastic young governess of individual views. Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative struck her, however, as colourless, 
while she had but a hazy notion of the difference between 
subjective and objective thought. In short, the whole subject 
rather bored hev and left no mark. 

Then she returned home and came ont, and had a year or 
two of busy social life. She considered herself a most whole. 
some-minded young lady of orthodox views, but with an 
enlightened attitude towards the Bible. Adam and Eve and 
all the other stories were, of course, allegories, and Isaiah was 
a splendid poet. The New Testament, however, she took as it 
was, without comment. Religion bad very little really to do 
with life. You didn’t talk about it, except perhaps to your 
dearest friend. Of course you said your prayers and you 
generally meant them. It all fitted in very well. 

Then the war happened. Her brother joined the Army, and 
she helped in a war charity. Suddenly her religion seemed 
inadequate. In order to escape from the subject of the war, 
she read a book on astronomy. It worried her very much; 
she felt very small and the earth became small too. ‘Then she 
read Balfour’s Foundations of Belief and understood very little 
of it, except that the whole subject of life and beliefs had 
widened out in a terrifie manner. She was very mueh 
bewildered, and told herself she had lost her faith and 
prayer was useless. She was not an atheist or an agnostic, 
but God had become too big to be prayed to. The horror of 
the war added to her confusion of mind. Everything just 
happened ; it had to kappen. Thus she too, but by a different 
process, beeame a fatalist. 

Then her brother went out to the front, and the subject of 
life and death demanded an explanation. Her new philosophers 
said they couldn’t explain. It was above and beyond them. 

In her restless anxiety of mind, and regardless of incon- 
sistency, she resumed her daily prayers, which she had left 
off. She did not pray for her brother's life, but for courage 
for herself, The life-prayer, she felt, was useless; life was 
physical, was it not? Courage, on the other hand, was 
spiritual; therefore, she argued, the courage-prayer could 
not be without value. And she tried to fit in and explain the 
war and all its apparently useless waste by a new theology. 
It was not very successful. It was rather like putting a 
square into a circle; there were holes at the sides that she 
could not fill, and life struck a little chilly. 

Then her brother was very badly wounded, and for several 
weeks bis life hung in the balance. During those days of 
anxiety the perspective again changed in spite of philosophy. 
She was no nearer a solution, but prayer took on a new 
meaning, and she found herself praying ardently that her 
brother’s life might be spared. She began, as she thought, 
curiously enough, to believe again in the goodness of God. 
A feeling of trust began to stir in her. Her brother recovered, 
though he would remain an invalid for life; and again the 
question of life and death came up for a solution, and also 
the problem of suffering and of the relation of religion to life 
in peace and in war. 

She could not answer the questions; but she had made 
much progress in that she was aware of their insolubility. 
She found that her recent mental suffering had a definite 
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intrinsic value; she looked back on it as on a valued experi- 
ence. She had been learning, and there was nothing to be 
ashamed of; she hoped as time went on to learn more; she 
was not afraid. Suffering, she saw, bad a very large place in 
the world, especially just now, and she wondered whether the 
war were not somehow a part of the slow and painful educa- 
tion of the world, just as she believed that the heavy weeks 
of bad news were helping to make the nation worthier of the 
yictory that must come one day. And she saw, moreover, that 
ihe outer life was a symbol of the inner, and that it was no 
good trying to explain God and life by aformula. It was not 
an original discovery, but as she had made it through her 
own experience, to her it was original. And Tennyson's poem, 
“The Higher Pantheism,” explained her creed perhaps better 
than anything else. 

And as she went about and did her small share of the great 
war work, life, though less eusy, became bigger, fuller, and 
clearer, and asa result her religion, though less defined and 
less sure, became truer and larger and deeper. S. A. L. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





AN ENGLISHMAN PHILOSOPHIZES. 
[To ras Evrror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir —Whoever wrote that article signed “ D.” on an English- 
man’s philosophy in the trenches has, in my judgment, done 
areal service to humanity. After forty years of wriling on 
the philosophy of civilization of the world, of psychology, and of 
things in general, I have never struck the nail on the head like 
this man in all my eight or ten volumes. Something of the 
same sort 1 had thought of sending as an article to a news- 
paper, but he has quite taken the wind out of my sails.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. Beartig Crozier, 

Athenaewm Club. 

[If Dr. Beattie Crozier has not taken first place in inter- 
preting an Englishman’s philosophy, he certainly takes it 
in generous and unselfish letter-writing.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





VIEWS OF AMERICA BY AN AMERICAN. 
[To tue Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—I have been reading for the first time a clever book by 
an American author of the school of Henry James. I was 
nearly put off reading it by the frivolity of the opening 
scenes and the discovery that the little “ Lady Baltimore” 
was the name, not, as I had supposed, of an ennobled 
Americane, but of an extra-delicious confection; in plain 
phrase, a cake. But a friend of whose good taste I felt 
assured had told me it was excellent—the book as well as the 
cake—so I proveeded to devour it. And I wish to put three 
extracts therefrom before the readers of the Spectator as 
peculiarly interesting at the present time. This is the first. 
A cultured and commendable Northerner and a particularly 
select Southerner are conversing :-— 

“*Haven’t you noticed,’ I said, ‘the change, the great change 

that has come ‘over the American people? ’—‘ They've lost their 
grip on patriotism. . .. Our big men fifty years ago thought of the 
country and what they could make of i; our big men to-day 
think of the country and what they can make out of it.’” 
That is the first extract, which appears quite early in the 
book on p. 67 of the English edition. At p. 327 the same two 
estimable and very earnest young men proceed to discuss 
further national idiosyncrasies :— 

“One might think from your account that the American had 
rather be bad than good,.’—‘O dear no! The American had much 
rather be good than bad. But also he had rather be rich than 
good. And he is having his wish. And Money’s golden hand is 
tightening on the throat of Liberty, while the labor union stabs 
her in the back. And the soul of Uncle Sam had turned into a 
dollar inside his great, strong, triumphant flesh ; so that even his 
new religion, his own special invention, his last offering to the 
creeds of the world, his Christian Science, is based upon physical 
benefit.’—* Well, a moral awakening will come.’—‘ Inevitably. To- 
morrow perhaps, The flesh has had a good long prosperous day, 
and the hour of the spirit must be near striking. . .. The alcoholic 
Society girl will very probably give birth to a water-drinking 
daughter... .’” 

“South Carolina had gone into the liquor business. The profits 
were to pay for compulsory education; the liquor was to be pure; 
society and sobriety were to be advanced: such had been the 
threefold promise. The threefold fulfilment was—defeat of the 


distillers, and lately a thoroughly democratic whisky for the 
pow ‘What a delightful example of government ownership,’ 
exclaimed. . . . ‘ You don’t believe in our patent American short 
cuts. . . ..—* Well,’ he mused, ‘South Carolina took a short cut to 
pure liquor and sober citizens, and reached instead a new den of 
thieves. Is the whole country sick ?’—‘ Sick to the marrow, my 
friend ; but young and vigorous still. A nation has many illnesses 
before the one it dies of. But we shall need some strong medicine 
if we do not get well soon. . . .’—‘If,’ said John McGrant, ‘ what 
you have said is true, the nation had better get on its knees and 
pray God to give it grace.’” 
Verbum sap.! What would the candid author of Lady 
Baltimore have said were he writing now, and bad in mind 
the massacre of eight hundred thousand of his fellow- 
Christians in Armenia, and “ Uncle Sam’s” threat to—think 
disapprovingly of the assassins? One recalls to mind 
Cromwell's threat to the Pope of Rome, if he did not stop 
the slaughter of the Albigenses.—I am, Sir, &c., 58.8. B. 





THOUGHTS ON ZEPPELINS. 
(To ras Eptror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—The public has demanded that London should be pro- 
tected by more and better guns, and by more and better 
flying machines. The two demands areirreconcilable. London 
can be defended against Zeppelin raids either by aviators or 
by artillery, but not by hoth. If both are plentifully provided, 
the guns on terra firma may destroy the flying machines, and 
the flying machines might drop their bombs among the guns. 
As it seems doubtful whether a sufficient number of exceed- 
ingly fast flying machines can be used with the best effect for 
protecting London at night, the defence may have to be left, 
at least locally, entirely to guns. Having had some practical 
experience of artillery, I much doubt the wisdom of placing 
guns singly in spots where they may be of use. A single gun 
has to find the range, and as a Zeppelin moves very fast, the 
distance alters very rapidly. Hence, fifty shots by a single 
gun fired at various distances may fail to hit a Zeppelin once 
because the distance fired at was either too long or too small, 
so that the shots went either short or too far. On the other 
hand, it is almost inevitable that a Zeppelin should be hit if a 
considerable number of guns fire simultaneously at all possible 
distances. Let us assume that the possible distance of a 
Zeppelin is from 5,000 to 10,000 feet. If we have ten guns, 
each gun might be aimed permanently at one of the inter- 
mediate distances. One would permanently fire at 5,000 
feet, another one at 5,500 feet, another at 6,000 feet 
and so on. Now a Zeppelin would either be moving 
or be stationary. If it be stationary at 8,000 feet, the 
gun firing at 8,000 feet elevation would probably bit ir, 
while the other guns would fire above and below it. 
However, a Zeppelin will more probably be moving. If it be 
moving towards the battery, it will have to pass through th» 
range of all the guns from 10,000 to 5,000 feet, and if 
it should be moving away from the battery, it will have 
to stand the racket of all the guns in the opposite sequence. 
It seems practically inevitable that by means of such a 
battery a Zeppelin should be brought down by gunners 
organized as described, firing at fixed distances, and pro- 
hibited to fire at any other distance than that arranged for. 

An object high up in the air can, of course, be most easily 
hit from a platform as high up as possible. As London bas 
no Eiffel Tower, a gun, or guns, might be stationed high 
above London in or on a captive balloon. Of course a captive 
balloon cannot rise to a very great height because of the 
great weight of the rope attached to it. This difficulty can, 
however, easily be overcome by means of a string of captive 
balloons. If we assume that a captive balloon can carry a cable 
of only one thousand feet, this balloon might serve as an 
anchorage for another balloon with another rope of one 
thousand feet, and so on. Thus one can place observers with 
searchlights and quick-firing guns at a considerable altitude. 

The question of reprisals has been raised with reference to the 
Zeppelin raids. Sentiment, of course, forbids Englishmen to 
retaliate for German barbarism by throwing bombs into open 
German towns. For a long time I was of opinion that 
retaliation should be ruled out. But now I am inclined to 
think that the question whether retaliation should be employ d 
or not is not a sentimental but a purely military one. 
Whether the Zeppelin raids can be stopped by paying the 
Germans with their own coin, or by confiscating a large part 





compulsory Education Bill, a political monopoly enriching favored 





of the German funds under British control after every 
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Zeppelin raid, seems to me a matter for the military authorities 
rather than for the nation as a whole. The first duty of a 
Government at war, I think, consists not in demonstrating its 
high-mindedness, humanity, and moderation, but in protecting 
its own citizens against criminal attacks by all the means 
which such attacks call for. Men fight fairly in a fair fight, 
but even the most high-principled man will not disdain using 
any weapon against an armed burglar. That is, in my 
opinion, Great Britain’s pcsition relative to the Zeppelin 
attacks.—1 am, Sir, &c., J. E. B. 





THE TENANT'S LIABILITY FOR AIRCRAFT 
DAMAGE. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—It is generally assumed that the tenant of a London 
house will, under the terms of his lease, be liable to rebuild 
his house in the event of its being destroyed as the result of 
a Zeppelin raid, It is not, however, usual in leases specifically 
to include damage done by the King’s enemies, and in Pepys’s 
Diary, under date November 5th, 1666, I read as follows :— 

“But my Lord Crew was discoursing at table how the Judges 
have determined in the case whether the landlords or the tenants 
(who are, in their leases, all of them generally tied to maintain 
and uphold their houses) shall bear the losse of the fire; and they 
say that tenants should against all casualties of fire beginning in 
their own or in their neighbour’s; but, where it is done by an 
enemy, they are not to do it. And this was by an enemy, there 
having been one convicted and hanged upon this very score. This 
is an excellent salvo for the tenants, and for which I am glad, 
because of my father’s house.” 
On a subsequent date Pepys refers again to the matter, and 
expresses the satisfaction which the citizens felt at the 
decision, but I am unable at the moment to give the reference. 
If this case still holds good, it is clear that the tenant is under 
no liability to rebuild, and a landlord who has relied upon a 
tenant rebuilding may be subject to considerable loss. I am 
not in a position to give an “opinion” on the point, and can 
only draw attention to the case as being of interest at the 
present time.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 8S. AusTen, 

Plumton House, Bury St. Edmunds, 

[ We are not legal experts, but we fear that Mr. Pepys’s law 
is bad.—Ep. Spectator. } 





INCOME TAX COLLECTION, 
[To tHe Epiron oF TuE 
Sir,—In a communication in your issue of October 30th 
regret is expressed that “ the common-sense plan of collecting 
Income Tax from weekly wage earners at the source through 
the employer” was not adopted in the recent Budget. It 
passes comprehension why, after the successful collection of 
health insurance direct from wages, the plan of a money 
deduction was not followed for Income Tax. As manager in 
India of a business with a large number of employees, I may say 
that employers, who deducted Income Tax, contracted with 
Government to render complete accounts of the collection from 
time to time in return for a small percentage of the sum 
collected, which sum, if I remember right, was then at the 
rate of five pies per rupee. Wages were paid monthly, but 
the .ame method would have equally well suited weekly 
payments, 

In England we already have the principle of recoveries 
made by persous of small income owing to over-collection at 
the source; and not only could recoveries be similarly effected 
by wage-earners through employers, but it would even be 
possible to collect the tax at the true rate once for all, with 
only the risk of an infinitesimal loss, which might be 
eliminated once for all under a provision that the collection 
was liable to revision on a review of the facts. In any ease, 
there can be no doubt that the proposed scheme of collection 
is one that could only emanate from a mind that feels (albeit 
perhaps insensibly) that bureaucracy and tax-collecting are 
fine arts worthy of unlimited expansion, and superior to the 
principle that a tax should be collected at a minimum of 
expense and friction. 

Had the time of the Chancellor of the Exchequer been less 
taken up by puzzling over war probletas in consultation with 
his twenty-one colleagues in the Cabinet, he could hardly 
have made himself responsible for a proposal so recklessly 
wasteful in the matter of a new salaried establishment in a 
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isis 
Department where confusion alr aj : 
epartment e already reigns owing to the 


absence of a long overdue reform.—I am, Sir, &., 
Nutta REtrorsum, 





THE DANGER OF BUREAUCRACY, 
[To rue Epiron oy Tue “Srectator,”"} 

S1r,—The article by “ Vigilans” in your last issue js both 
necessary and timely. Forty years’ experience as an Tneome 
Tax Commissioner has shown me that there ig general 
acquiescence in the decisions of the local Commissioners 
while the appeals to Somerset House from those decisions 
might be counted on the fingers. An infinitely worse eyil 
than the so-called militarism, which is such a bugbear to some 
people, would be the substitution of salaried bureaucrats for 
those various bodies of independent individuals who con. 
sider it both a privilege and a duty to give their serviceg 
ungrudgingly for the carrying on of the internal affairs of the 
country. That which Edmund Burke called “the cola 
neutrality of an impartial judge” is undoubtedly preferred 
by Englishmen to the, possibly unconscious, bias of a Govern. 
ment Department.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Gorpon Crowpy, 





THE STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR 
TRADE. 
(To ru Epiror or tus “ Specrator.”)} 

Srr,—I have read with great interest, in your issue of 
October 23rd, a letter by Mr. J. T. Rhys regarding the action 
of the Good Templars in their refusal to advocate the State 
purchase of the liquor traffic. Mr. Rbys is personally in 
favour of prohibition, but is anxious for State purchase on 
the ground that prohibition is not within the range of 
practical politics. As matters stand at present, I am afraid 
the same argument can be used against State purchase. May 
I, as interested in the subject, state that a very considerable 
number of men of all shades of religious and political opinion 
are united in thinking that prohibition, or the prohibition of 
distilled liquors, during the war is the only efficacious solution 
of the drink problem ? 

The following Churches and representative bodics have 
adopted resolutions in support of prohibition during the 
period of the war: The General Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland, of the United Free Church of Scotland, and of the 
Free Church ef Scotland; the Baptist Union of Scotland; 
the Brotherboods, representing 600,000 members. The Glasgow 
Town Council, Parish Council, and School Board have all 
adopted resolutions in favour of prohibition. Besides these 
there were organized within a week, in eight cities in Scotland, 
public demonstrations in support of that policy. In all cases 
the halls were crowded and the resolutions unanimously 
adopted. Ata mecting of 800 delegates, representing 490,000 
members, of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, and 
at a meeting of 680 delegates, representing 207,000 members, 
of the United Co-operative Baking Society, resolutions in 
favour of entire prohibition were adopted, showing which side 
the working classes are on. Then the employers of labour 
signed a memorial to the Government in support of the pro- 
hibition of distilled liquors during the period of the war, so 
thut it may be said that Scotland was solid in favour of that 
policy. 

While to many people the State purchase or control of the 
liquor traffic seems a measure which would meet the needs of 
the movement, there is one fact which has to be reckoned with 
—I mean the drink habit. No one, in Scotland at least, who 
has had much to do with life in the poorer quarters of the 
great cities can ignore the fact that the drink habit cannot be 
eradicated from the people by any balf-measures; only com- 
pulsory abstention could do that. If this habit only affected 
the individual, it might not be so serious; but taking the facts 
as we find them, it is little short of suicidal to the future of 
the race to perpetuate the sale of liquor whether by State or 
private control. The Reports of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children and of the various Societies of Infantile 
Health Visitors give cause for deep alarm and anxiety in their 
statistics of child neglect and starvatiin. Drinking among 
women is, to all appearances, increasing since the beginning 
of the war, and the nation can ill afford to neylect the adoption 
of any measure, however drastic, if the efficiency of the future 
generation is at stake. —I am, Sir, &e., 





4 University Gardens, Glasgow. Acatna Nokzt Patron, 
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I 
DRUNKENNESS. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “Srsctaro3z."'] 

Sin,—Lately I came across the enclosed poem by Henry John 
Bulkeley. It is published in a small volume entitled Poems 
and Verses, by Father and Son (Routledge), and I cannot but 
think that it might fitly be learnt by heart by the older 
children in many of our schools and distributed as a leaflet in 
munition factories, &c.; that is, should the writer be inclined 
to let his words ring out to the world at large—where they are 
go needed.—I am, Sir, &., IGNOTUs. 


“DRUNKENNESS. 
Comrades, there is a giant in our way, 
Our way, and England’s. He is very strong. 
Compacted of all selfishness, he may, 
Unconquered, hold our being in his sway, 
And all our faith and valour drag along, 
Dead, dead, behind his chariot. A throng 
Of evil sprites he keepeth in his pay 
‘’o lure us to his side with traitorous song. 
Shall we be weak and yield, or still advance 
Boldly our mind and soul against the flood 
Of his foul strength? Go on we will; our mood 
Sounds not retreat. Wake, England, from thy trance; 
Join us. We bear love’s pennon on our lance ; 
His feet are slipping in his victim's blood. 

Henry Jonn Butxkeceyr.” 





ADVANTAGES OF TRAINING IN VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. 
(To tus Eprror or ras “Srecraror.”] 

Sir,—It may interest some of your many readers who have 
subscribed to the fund you have been instrumental in raising 
for the Central Association Volunteer Training Corps to read 
the accompanying extracts from letters written by an officer 
and men who have passed through a Volunteer company—of 
which I am Commandsnt—bearing testimony to the great 
benefit they derived from the preliminary training which they 
have received, and which enabled them, as will be seen, to 
save much valuable time on joining their regiments :— 

Officer now serving with the 60th Rifles:—“I have found out how 
little I know, but what an awful mess I would be in here but for 
the past twelve months’ Volunteering. I can scarcely imagine 
what it would have been like, and the more I seo the more I am 
sure that the Central Association Volunteer Training Corps is 
doing splendid work, and that their work will be seon to be 
most important and useful. What I learnt at the Central Asso- 
ciation Training Classes at the Polytechnic and at Chelsea was 
particularly useful.” 

Private, Royal Sussex Regiment :—* We have finished our foot 
drill and expect to pass our musketry and fire the first course in 
two weeks’ time. I must say that the drills we had put us far 
ahead of other recruits who joined with us—and we are with men 
that have been down here for three and four months—so I think 
it proves what a good thing the Volunteer Corps are to the 
country.” 

Sapper, Royal Engineers :—“ Just a line to let you know I am 
getting along very well, and to tell you that the drillings I had 
were very beneficial to me. I stand a good chance of a ‘stripe’ 


shortly.” 
Private, Cheshire Regiment :—“I also thank you and the firm for 


learning me the new drill and the shooting—it has helped me on 
so much that I think I shall soon go to the front.” 

Sapper, Royal Engineers:—“‘I am getting along very well— 
thanks mainly to the drilling I received.” 
I have received many other letters, all expressing their 


indebtedness to the Corps.—I am, Bir, &c., 
Company COMMANDANT. 





“FROSTBITE” IN THE TRENCHES. 
(To tue Epiror ov tus “Srectaror.”’} 
Sir,—It is generally admitted that the condition which 
proved so serious a source of suffering and loss amongst 
our troops last winter was due to the defective leg-wear 
provided by the authorities. The puttee, which is in many 
respects an admirable covering, being warm, elastic, fairly 
permeable, and a good protective against cold, damp, thorns, 
branches, and dense undergrowth, has the fatal defect due 
to the means of fastening, which consists of a long, in- 
elastic tape which must be wound tightly round the leg just 
below the knee, thus interfering with the blood circulation, 
especially when the material shrinks under the influence of 
moisture, inevitable in the trenches in winter. Early in the 
spring of the present year the Lancet and the British Medical 
Journal called attention to this matter, and invited their 


and submitted it to the editor of the Medical Journal, who 
wrote in the issue of June 12th: “It appears not only com- 
pletely to answer the purpose in respect of puttees, but is 
likely also to replace the safety-pin for fixing bandages.” 
If this device is to prove of real value to our troops and to 
our wounded soldiers in the hospitals, it is essential that it 
should be tested as widely and thoroughly as possible and 
at once. I have had a number of these hook-pins made, 
and will gladly send a specimen to any wearer of puttees, 
or to any nurse or surgeon, or to any one interested who 
has a friend acting in either capacity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
83a Chester Square, 8.W. ©. R. Rurtanp, M.D. 





“ FATHERLAND.” 
[To tas Eprroz ov tus “ Srectrator.”] 

Srr,—A propos of the message of King George to the French 
Army, to which you refer in last Saturday's number, might I 
enter a mild protest against the translation of patrie by 
Fatherland? Iam unable to consult Dr. Murray's Dictionary, 
but I question if the word Vaterland, in its English form, has 
been naturalized in this country. Try it in any combination 
you like—* Miss Cavell died for her Fatherland,” “ Your King 
and Fatherland call you,” &¢.—the result is something bizarre 
and un-English. In these latter days especially “the Father- 
land” cannot be dissociated from German Kultur, and should 
be restricted to the one country where ruthless State-mastery 
and blood-and-iron methods have corrupted the soul of the 
people. It is to be hoped it will never be acclimatized here.— 
I am, Sir, &c., D. Munro Fraser. 

40 Kelburn Avenue, Glasgow. 

[We agree, and never employ the word “Fatherland.” 
Cromwell used the word “ Motherland,” and that has always 
seemed to us of happy augury. Wordsworth told us to feel 
towards our country as does “a lover or a child,” and a child 
looks instinctively to its mother. Is not the use of “ Father- 
land” instead of “ Motherland” one more example of the 
Hun’s attitude towards women P—Eb. Spectator. ] 





RECRUITING SERMONS. 
[To rns Enpiton or tus “Srxctaron.”] 

Srr,—It is suggested in the Spectator of last week that a 
recruiting sermon should be preached in every parish on a 
given Sunday. A sermon preached lately in a London church 
would serve as an admirable model for such a purpose. 
The subject, taken from Numbers xxxii., was the disinclina- 
tion of Reuben and Gad to help in the conquest of Canaan. 
“Shall your brethren go to war, and shall ye sit here?” was 
the text, and the preacher reminded his hearers that it was 
in this connexion that Moses addressed those words of 
solemn warning pointedly to those who put family and ease 
before their duty to their nation, “ Be sure your sin will find 
you out.” One would like to know if there was any result 
from the preacher's courageous effort.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. C. 





FREDERICK Il. AND WILHELM II. OF PRUSSIA: 

AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 
[To tux Evoiron ov true “Srecraton,”) 
S1r,—I came across the following passage in the writings 
of the late Lord Brougham illustrating the character of the 
greatest of the Hohenzollerns from his own utterances. 
Lord Macaulay in his essay on Frederick the Great gives 
the passage from the Memoirs in English, and adds this 
reflection :— 

“The evils produced by his wickedness were felt in lands where 
the name of Prussia was unknown; and in order that he might 
rob a neighbour whom he had promised to defend, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each 
other by the Great Lakes of North America.” 

The evils produced by the wickedness of his worthy 
descendant are as far-reaching and as calamitous, buat 
Frederick was at all events an honest rogue and refrained 
from invoking the blessing of Heaven on his treacherous 
deed: his modern imitator adds the vice of bypocrisy to the 
other characteristics of the Hohenzollern type.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. H. Tyree ct, Lieut.-General. 

54 St. George's Road, S.W. 


“The death of Charles VI. left his daughter Maria Theresa in 





veaders to suggest a fastening that would be free from the 
defects of the tape. I devised a very simple “ hook-pin” 





a condition of such weakness as exposed the royal combatant of 
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Machiavel’s principlas to an irresistible temptation, and he made 
upon her province of Silesia one of the most unprovoked and 
unjustifiable attacks of which account has left any record. It is 
singular enough that, in the history which he afterwards wrote of 
the war, he in plain terms had stated as the cause of it, his 
possessing a fine army, and great treasure, which his father’s 
recent death had left him, and his inability to resist the tempta- 
tion of her weakness. Voltaire, on revising the works, struck this 
singular passage out of it; but, having kept a copy, he has given 
it in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Note.—The passage thus erased and thus preserved is extremely 
curious, and for honesty or impudence has no parallel in the 
history of warriors: ‘Que l’on joigne 4 ces considérations, des 
troupes toujours prétes d’agir, mon épargne bien rempiie, et la 
vivacité de mon caractére, c’étaient les raisons que j’avais de faire 
la guerre & Marie Thérase, Reine de Bohémie et de Hongrie— 
lambition, l’intérét, le désir de faire parler de moi, l’importérent ; 
et la guerre fut résolue.” (Mém. 238.) If every man who enters 
upon a voluntary war would speak out, we should have the same 
commentary on the lives of all the butchers who disgrace and 
afflict our species. Nothing, certainly, can more eloquently describe 
their cold-blooded wickedness than these words of Frederick.” — 
Works of Henry Lord Brougham, Vol. I1., Men of Letters of the Time 
of George III.: Voltaire, p. 59. 





A QUOTATION FROM RUSKIN. 
[To raz Epiror or tus “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Has this passage from Ruskin any bearing on our 
present troubles P— 


“I have sometimes thought a day might come when the 
nation would perceive that a well-educated man who steals a 
hundred thousand pounds involving the entire means of sub- 
sistence of a hundred families, deserves on the whole as severe 
@ punishment as an ill-educated man who steals a purse from a 
pocket or a mug from a pantry. But, without hoping for this 
excess of clear-sightedness, we may at least labour for a system of 
greater honesty and kindness in the minor commerce of our daily 
life, since the great dishonesty of great buyers and sellers is 
nothing more than the natural growth and outcome from the 
little dishonesty of little buyers and sellers. Every person 
who tries to buy an article for less than its proper value, 
every consumer who keeps a tradesman waiting for his 
money, and every tradesman who bribes a consumer to ex- 
travagance by credit, is helping forward according to his 
meaus and power a baseless and dishonourable commerce, and 
forcing his country down into poverty and shame. And people of 
moderate means and average powers of mind would do far more 
real good by merely carrying out stern principles of justice and 
honesty in common matters of trade than by the most ingenious 
schemes of extended philanthropy or vociferous declarations of 
theological doctrine. ‘There are three weighty matters in the law 
—justice, mercy, and truth—and of these the Teacher puts 
truth last, because that cannot be known but by a course of acts 
of justice and love. But men put in all their efforts truth first 
bécause they mean by it their own opinions: and thus while the 
world has many people who would suffer martyrdom in the cause 
of what they call truth, it has few who will even suffer a little 
inconvenience in that of justice and mercy,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





RHYME, 

(To tus Epiron or tue “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—Several of your correspondents have written lately 
about rhymes to difficult words. One quoted in the Spectator 
of October 16th about “the curate of Kidderminster, who chid 
a spinster” is hard to beat. But nobody has quoted the well- 
known instance of the rhymester who was dared to find a 
rhyme for “ Atkinson”; and who replied at once :— 

“ A tree with all its catkins on 
Was planted by Miss Atkinson,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. G. 





SHOPKEEPERS. 

[To tue Eprron or tur “ Sprceraton.”]} 
S1r,—Contempt for shopkeeping is, according to Hamerton, 
also characteristic of the old noblesse of France. In_ his 
aclightful book, French and English, he relates that the claim 
of a bourgeois family to recognition in “ society” was met by 
the contemptuous remark: “Ils ont venda quelque chose.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Eten ©, Tarr. 

Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. 





W. G. GRACE’S BATTING. 

[To rue Eptror ov tue “Sperctrator.”’] 
Sir,—Even in time of war much will be written and said 
about the batting of the immortal cricketer who has just died ; 
and yet it is not unlikely that some points of great interest 
may have escaped notice. An attentive observation of some 





. . STs 
of “W. G.’s” innings about forty years ago yields some 


interesting results. I omit all restatement of what has bee 

already well said, but wish to rescue from oblivion pe 
technical points in which his batting was either quite dis 
— or at least wonderful from its excellence on familiar 

It is quite true that he was strangely lacking in attractive. 
ness of style, but I should dispute what has been said that the 
effort in each stroke was obvious. The style was unattractive 
not because it was laborious, but because the movements were 
ungainly. The immense shoulders were put into the stroke 
more obviously than the wrists, and this took away all grace 
from the movement, but the power was astonishing becaysg 
of the perfection of the timing and the leg work. For instance 
in the digging stroke past point for a good-length ball six 
inches off the off stump, what was noticed was the awkward 
heave of the shoulders as he bent right over the ball, and the 
curious prod with the elbows ; but the force with which the ball 
went was astonishing, till one noticed that the movement of 
the upper part of the body was perfectly combined with g 
stamp of the right foot. Isaw him in 1878 make this stroke 
so mightily that, though Barlow’s horny left hand was enough 
in the way to deflect the ball forty-five degrees, it went off the 
palm right away to the ropes for four. 1 think Tom Emmett 
was the bowler. 

He never reached his arms right forward for the forward 
stroke, but seemed to contain himself in order to make gure 
that the ball was not turning on the ground before he played, 
But once, in 1875, he met his decease at the hand of that astute 
artist Alfred Shaw. The ball pitched at a perfect length on 
the off stump, shot down the bill and took the leg stump, just 
missing the bat which was advancing, but not far enough. I 
think this was because the break was more than could be 
expected from the nature of the ground. But the next innings 
Shaw prudently cried off for some injury, fancied or real, in 
the foot, and the unfortunate Players had a dusty time of it, 
It was then that I observed his unique play of the shooter, 
Morley of Nottingham was just at his best as a fast bowler, 
but the most witless cricketer to be found anywhere. He 
slammed in the balls at exactly the same pace and length over 
after over, being that kind of bowler who was so punished by 
“ W. G.” that he may be said to have become insignificant in 
first-class cricket for several years. ‘The mechanical. fast 
bowler, in short, had to exercise his craft furtively on grounds 
remote from the Leviathan’s presence. 

Now 1875 was the last year in which shooters were common 
at Lord’s, and any one who knows the pace at which Morley’s 
balls used to shoot on the leg stump, and the profound 
satisfaction that it gave to stop one of them solidly, some- 
thing after the manner of that superb craftsman R. A. H, 
Mitchell, will understand the unspeakable mastery of the 
ball which was revealed by “ W. G.’s” performance. He 
scored 150 in that innings, but it was only by degrees 
that we detected what he was doing with the shooter. He 
brought down the bat with a curious dig, at such an angle that 
it not only went forcibly towards mid-on, but he positively 
placed it on each side of the field as he chose. Of course, if 
Morley had changed his pace instead of bowling like a machine, 
or if the wicket had been of the kicking sort, this could not 
have been done. It was the most titanic display of batting 
that ever I have seen. 

Another feature of his play was that he was never out of 
form ; of course, his scoring differed in amount, bat as far as 
I could see there was no stretch of time when his eye appeared 
to be off. For instance, in 1879—a nightmare year of heavy 
rain—a huge crowd gathered in awful weather on Whit- 
Monday, and “ W. G.” went in for a few minutes to see what 
could be done in the way of play. Alfred Shaw was bowling, 
and, though there had been no good cricket for many days 
before, he knew he could trust “ W.G.” to respond without 
fail to any venture for a big hit; so, in order to give the crowd 
something to cheer at, he dropped him three half-volleys on 
his legs (from the pavilion end), which were ail despatched 
with perfect ease to the tavern. In that terrible year other 
batsmen might have done it, but no one but “ W. G.” could 
have been relied upon to doit. Akin to this was the fact that 
in his prime he would travel on a night journey from Canter- 
bury to Gloucester (as I am pretty sure he did in August, 
1876) and play a colossal innings on arrival, not only showing 
no symptoms of fatigue, but quite unconscious that there was 
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anything remarkable in what he did. This was characteristic 
of the man. No one ever had a more unanalytic brain. Once 
when there was a discussion as to how a certain difficult ball 
should be played, one of tlose present asked him his opinion, 
and he said with the u!most simplicity, “I should say you 
ought to put the bat against the ball” (pronounced like the 
name of the Swiss town Bale). 

His power of eye was well shown in an innings in 1879 
against Bates of Yorkshire, who was breaking back ona sticky 
wicket most formidably. “W. G.” detected the moment the 
ball left Bates’s hand where it was going to pitch, and if it 
were an awkward length he would lurch a foot or so from his 

ound so as easily to reach the pitch, and suppress the ball 
before it had time to turn. In fact, it looked as though he 
might have run out and hit it on the half-volley; but I fancy 
that his great weight made that difficult for him, or possibly 
he might have done so at a later stage in the innings. 

Many cricketers will think that it was to be deplored that 
he forsook the old-fashioned leg hit for the sliding stroke. 
There was something, to my mind, unsportsmanlike about this, 
though no doubt he reduced it to such a certainty that it 
added to his average; but if Mitchell or W. Oscroft or George 
Parr had adopted these cautious tactics, instead of hitting to 
leg as they did, the world would have been the poorer for all 
time. 

Howitt of Middlesex, the fast left-hand bowler, used to sling 
the ball in straight at the batsman’s person, rather short, 
trusting to it bounding high, and getting the batsman caught 
at short-leg. In his later days he used to relate gleefully how 
“W. G.” was on one occasion uneasy at these balls, and was 
observed by Howitt to look round at short-leg just before the 
ball was bowled, and then place a slightly uppish stroke two 
or three feet on one side of him. Old Tom Hearne was short- 
leg, and Howitt made a plot with him that after “ W. G.” had 
prospected, Hearne should move two feet to the right at a 
certain ball in the next over. The plot came off to perfection, 
and the ball was landed in Tom’s hands, the bourne in which 
it very seldom failed to find a resting-place, and the great 
man had to go. 

One cannot fancy what would have been the fame of 
“W. G.” if he had combined a style like that of Mitchell, 
C. G. Lyttelton, A. G. Steel, or Fryer with his genius, his 
physique and unremitting industry. These and other players 
are on a lower level, not only because they could not do like- 
wise, but because they had other things to do. After all, 
cricket is a game.—I am, Sir, &c., OLp Bug. 





EDITH CAVELL. 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Srectator.”} 
Sir,—I have just read the letter of sympathy from the 
women of France to the women of England on the execution 
of Edith Cavell. A statue will almost certainly be erected 
to her memory. Can we not have a monument to the double 
memory of Jean d’Are and Edith Cavell? Centuries divide 
them; yet they are twin sisters in spirit, each sacrificing her 
life for her country. Britain admires the Maid of Orleans, 
even as France does. Such a statue would be an enduring 
memorial to the alliance between our nations, and appeal to 
the best sentiments of both.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ScoTswoman. 





CHELSEA WAR REFUGEES FUND. 
(To tue Epiror or toe “Sprcraror.”’] 
Sir,—We should be greatly obliged if you could find space to 
insert a special appeal for gifts of all kinds to the Chelsea Clothing 
Depot for Belgian Refugees, which was organized over a year ago 
by Miss St. John Partridge, whose voluntary initiation of this 
work was the starting-point for the war refugees work at Crosby 
Hall, Chelsea. Although many Belgians in England are now self- 
supporting, there is still a vast number who are solely dependent 
upon English generosity and help of all kinds. Our Depot has 
been practically self-supporting, partly owing to periodical jumble 
sales, whose success was entirely due to splendid gifts of various 
kinds and loans of houses and shops, and partly to the devoted 
work of our voluntary helpers and of manifold gifts of clothes sent 
to us by well-wishers. We have been able to provide clothing for 
some eighteen hundred cases, and have besides sent a large number 
of garments to Belgians in Holland and elsewhere. With the 
coming of winter, the demands made upon us are exceeding our 
supplies, and we are therefore under the necessity of making this 
appeal to the generosity of your readers, We need gifts of every 
sort of clothing for men, women, and children, including boots, 





overcoats, underclothing, &c, Gifts should be addressed to Mias 
St. John Partridge, 8 Cheyne Row, Chelsea.—We are, Sir, &c., 
BR. Hupson, Mayor of Chelsea. 
Katuarine Lytre.tow 
(Chelsea War Befugees Committee}, 





PLAYING-CARDS FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 

[To tue Eprron or tus “Srxcrator.”’} 
S1r,—Visiting our stricken soldiers in British hospitals and con- 
valescent institutions, wo find how much they desire and enjoy a 
game of cards or dominoes. I know that your courtesy wiil 
admit this appeal to your readers, Any club or house steward or 
others, who will kindly send to mo used packs of playing-cards no 
longer required, will earn the thanks of our sick and wounded 
comrades, whose cheorfulness under suffering is maintained and 
their recovery aided by the knowledge that the scars of the 
battlefield are not forgotten in the homes of a grateful nation or 
in the hearts of a generous race.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp Arkin, Major 
(Hon. Secretary, War Workers’ Union), 
Newhaw, Addlestone, Surrey. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement wilh the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipsnt: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if ofage for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules aul 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


EDITH CAVELL, 
In that last hour divinely fortified 
Against your captors with you surely went 
Sweet, holy thoughts, to light the dread descent, 
Of childhood, home, the English countryside, 
Of watches oft in tender service spent, 
The spirit of all martyrs who have died 
For noble causes, soul to soul! allied— 
As the stars light the midnight firmament. 

The mighty State that stooped to wreak its will 
On your frail flesh may perish beyond cure-— 
But while the appointed stars serene and sure 
Return in heaven so long men’s hearts will thrill 
With pride to hear your story told and still 
The deathless beauty of your name endure! 

A. R. W. 











BOOKS. 

——$ 
SOUTH AMERICA.* 
POLITICAL prophecy, provided the prophets are wise enough 
to confine their predictions to wide generalizations, is by no 
means so difficult or so hazardous a task as is often supposed. 





° The South Americans. ‘By WwW. HH Koebel, “London: Methuen aad Co, 
[10s. 6d. net.] 
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The path of the historian is, indeed, strewn with the gloomy 
utterances of false prophets who have regarded as disastrons 
measures which subsequently proved to be not only beneficial, 
but highly invigorating to the society and to the State in 
which they were adopted. But side by side with these pro- 
phetic failures many instances may be cited of acute political 
observers who have made very accurate forecasts of the 
future. Lord Chesterfield and Vauban, the latter speaking 
atatime when the French Monarchy seemed to be founded 
on a rock, both foretold the French Revolution. Where, 
however, the prophets have almost invariably erred is in not 
allowing sufficient time for political evolution. They have 
had a clear vision of the ultimate results which must ensue 
from the adoption of some faulty system or institution, but 
they have usually underestimated the time required for 
the development and general recognition of its inherent 
defects. Thus De Tocqueville cast a remarkably accurate 
horoscope of the course which would be run by the 
Second Empire, but it took seventeen years to bring about 
results which he thought would be much more speedily 
accomplisbed. South America is another case in point. Sir 
Spencer Walpole, in his History of Twenty-five Years, says 
that Cunning was speaking very wide of the mark when he 
made his famous boast that the New World could be called 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old. “ Nothing is 
more certain than that the New World, which Mr. Canning 
thought he had called into existence, had redressed no balance 
which was worth redressing. . . . Neither he nor bis successors 
realized that it was the growth of Anglo-Saxon power in the 
North, and not the destruction of Latin rule in the South, 
which was ultimately to redress the balance of the world.” 
Until recently, it would have been generally thought that 
Walpole’s criticism was valid. Yet it would now seem that, 
after the lapse of a century, Canning may pvssibly turn out to 
be a truer prophet than the world has heretofore supposed. 
“The romance of industry,” Mr. Koebel says in his interest- 
ing sketch of the present condition of South America, “ has 
probably nothing to show comparable with that worked out in 
the Americas.” The rise of South America dates from the 
downfall of Spanish rule. Untilafter the War of Independence, 
every industry, save that of mining, was discouraged. More- 
over, “ the policy of Spain, which eventually proved so fatal to 
her Empire, was directed against the development of 
colonial intellect.” No literature save religious treatises, 
the Lives of the Saints, and works on art was allowed to 
penetrate into the South American Continent. Under such 
conditions no moral or material progress was possible. As in 
the case of Egypt, which on a far smaller scale presents, from 
the point of view of economic conditions, some analogy with 
Argentina and other portions of South America, what was 
principally required was not so much the speedy introduction 
of good government as the removal of the artificial obstacles 
created by bad government which stood in the way of allowing 
Man free scope to tuke advantage of the benefits lavished by 
Nature. The Governments introduced into the sixteen 
Republics into which the Spanish Monareby was originally 
resolved were, in the first instance, distinctly bad. For many 
years South America suffered from what Mr. Koebel aptly 
calls “ a surfeit of politics.” It might have been thought that 
racial, religious, and linguistic ties would have bound the 
various States together. “A Costa Rican and an Argentine,” 
Lord Bryce says, “differ less than a Texan does from a 
Vermonter, or a Caithness man from a Devonshire man. All 
remain in a sense Spanish; that is, they are much more like 
Spaniards and more like one another than they are like 
Frenchmen or Italians, They are nearer to one another than 
North Americans to Englishmen.” Some political writers 
have gone so far as to maintain the cynical paradox that the 
less nations know of each other the more likely are their 
relations to be those of peace and amity. This is mani- 
festly an exaggeration. But history unquestionably proves that 
eommunity of race, religion, and language is no sure pre- 
ventive of war. “ There is no modern instance,” Mr. Bodley 
says in his work on France, “ of a war between two countries 
being delayed for a day because their inhabitants were familiar 
with each other’s way of life or of government.” Such has 
certainly proved to be the case in South America. The feeling 
of a common Hispano-American brotherhood was far too weak 
to prevent a long series of internecine civil wars. This 
state of affairs has now, happily, passed away. The era of 





revolutions, which for a long period tainted the whole pelaias 
life of the South American Republics, and which afforded the 
standing text for the gloomy warnings uttered by enemies of 
democracy, appears to be closed. The various Republics are 
now on good terms with each other. The most powerfyl 
amongst them—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—have formed 
what is known as the A.B.C. Alliance; neither jg there 
any sufficient reason for supposing that the harmony 
which at present exists is likely to be seriously disturbed, 
Moreover, nothing tends so much to bind States together ag 
the existence of a real or supposed common danger. It cannot 
be doubted that, in spite of all the very sincere endeavours 
made by the Government of the United States to allay 
suspicion, South Americans are at times rather disposed to 
think that their powerful neighbours in the Northern Qop. 
tinent, to whom they are not bound by any racial, linguistic, 
or other ties, may at some future time initiate a policy 
which Mr. Koebel embodies in the phrase “South America 
for the North Americans.” Notably, they are inclined to 
resent the Monroe Doctrine, which they hold to involve g 
certain degree of patronage, and which, inasmuch as they 
are now quite capable of defending themselves, they regard ag 
politically unnecessary in order to secure their independence, 

Although a century has elapsed since South America threw 
off the Spanish yoke, it is only during the last fifty years that 
fair opportanities have been afforded for genuine develop. 
ment. One statistical fact will suffice to show that material 
progress advanced by leaps and bounds when once the night. 
mare of internal unrest was shaken off. Between 1894 and 
1912 the value of trade (imports and exports) in Argentina 
advanced from 194 to 865 millions of gold dollars; that of 
Brazil from 218 to 696 millions; that of Chile from 118 to 
271; and that of Uruguay from 61 to 108 millions. And as 
yet the country is only very partially developed, and is also 
in many parts greatly under-populated. Lord Bryce thinks 
that South America is “the chief resource to which the over. 
peopled countries may look as providing a field for their 
ewigration.” 

At atime when democracy is on its trial the life-incidents 
of these South American Republics present in some respects 
features of peculiar interest. It is true that South American 
history does not throw any light on the probable issue 
of the great world-struggle which is now being fought 
ont. That issue, for the time being at all events, is 
focussed on the question whether democracy, with its 
want of discipline, its absence of foresight, its loosely knit 
systems of government and administration, and its relatively 
high appreciation of moral forces, can, as a matter of warlike 
strength, maintain its ground against the highly organized 
methods of an unscrupulous absolutism. None the less, believers 
in democratic institutions can, on the whole, derive a certain 
amount of consolation from South American precedent. It 
has, indeed, to be remembered that many of the South 
American democracies have never in any real sense adopted 
the spirit of democratic government. ‘The public, and even 
at times experienced politicians, are somewhat apt to be 
carried away by words, and to forget that the old proverb, 
Cucullus non facit monachum, applies probably even more 
in politics than in any other sphere of human thought or 
action. Some of the South American Republics have had 
nothing republican about them but the name. They have at 
times been mere military despotisms. The rule of Diaz in 
Mexico was wholly autocratic. The same may be said of that 
of Rosas in Argentina some sixty years ago and of some 
others elsewhere. But Argentina, Chile, and Brazil are now 
genuine Constitutional Republics. They are no longer disguised 
despotisms. On the whole, it may be said that the South 
American Republics, after a prolonged and very fiery trial, 
have justified democratic rule. The progress made in every 
direction is incomparably greater than anything which could 
have been accomplished if the independence of the Republics 
bad not been asserted. The success gained was not, indeed, 
so complete or immediate as enthusiastic Liberals boped and 
expected. But that is only an additional proof of the truth of 
Helvetius’s hackneyed aphorism that, although a deal of good 
work can be got out of human beings, it is a mistake to 
expect too much of them. As Lord Bryce puts the case, 
Liberals placed too implicit a faith in the power of liberty, 
“They ascribed all the faults of existing governments 
to the monarchies or oligarchies of the past, and did not 
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—— 
pnderstand, having little experience of popular rule, how many 
faults in governments have been, and will continue to be, 
due not to their form, but to human nature itself” The 
conclusion which Lord Bryce draws from his review of South 
American history is unquestionably sound. “The troubles of 
these ninety years,” he says, “have, accordingly, nothing in 
them that need dishearten either any friend of Spanish 
America or any friend of constitutional freedom. The person 
who ought to reconsider his position is the man who holds that 
any group of human beings called ‘the people’ are always 
right, that the best and sufficient way to fit men for political 
power is to give it to them, and that the name of republic has 
the talismanic gift of imparting virtue and wisdom to the 
community which adopts is.” 

Another point of great interest both to the politician and 
the sociologist in connexion with South American affairs is 
that in all the Republics a real fusion has taken place between 
the white and coloured races. There has never been any 
“Indian question” in South America at all similar to the 
“Negro question” in the northern portion of the continent. 
Intermarriage between the white and coloured races is 
frequent, with the result that, out of a total population of 
about forty-two millions, about thirteen millions are mestizos 
(mixed whites and Indians), and nearly six millions are 
mulattos and quadroons (mixed whites and negroes). In the 
United States every one who is not white is classed as coloured. 
In South America the very contrary is the case. Every one 
who is not wholly coloured is classed as white. For all 
political and social purposes it may be said that whites and 
half-castes constitute one indivisible body. Ignorance and 
poverty keep the Indians back, but colour antipathy con- 
stitutes no obstacle to their political and social advancement. 
It seems probable that in course of time the population of 
South America will be definitely fused into one distinctive 
and separate type of a nature unknownelsewhere. The results 
cannot now be predicted with any degree of confidence, but 
they cannot fail to be important both to the peoples imme- 
diately concerned and to the rest of the civilized world. 

CROMER. 





THE CRUISE OF THE ‘JANET NICHOL.* 


Tus diary by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson is a book for Stevensonians 
to add to their library. So much that is untrue—what so 
futile as uninformed worship of a literary hero?—has been 
written about Stevenson’s life in and about Samoa that Mrs. 
Stevenson has done well to publish this diary. She says that 
all the books “ With Stevenson” here and “ With Stevenson ” 
there are wrong in almost every particular. She indicates as 
a typical misstatement a story of how she made a flag for a 
native King, Tembinoka, on the beach at Apemama. As a 
matter of fact, the flag was designed on board the schooner 
‘Equator’—about the cruise of which we have read in 
Stevenson’s own words—and was made “in the most prosaic 
manner” by a firm in Sydney. “Contrary to the general 
idea,” she says, “my husband was a man of few intimate 
friends, and even with these he was reticent to a degree.” The 
story of the flag, however, is much more romantic than the 
warning words from Mrs. Stevenson suggest, As told in this 
diary it isa really beautiful episode in Stevenson's relations 
with the natives. 

The ‘Janet Nichol’ was an iron-screw trading schooner, 
and Stevenson, his wife, and his stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
profited by her vague wanderings to enjoy what was, in 
effect, such a yachting cruise as it falls to few people 
to experience. Apart from the Stevenson family, the 
great character of the ship’s company was undoubtedly 
Mr. Buckland, a trader who was known as Tin Jack, 
and who appears in Stevenson’s story, The Wrecker, as 
Tommy Hadden. Mrs. Stevenson tells us that he was a 
“beautiful creature, terribly annoying at times, but with 
something child-like and appealing—I think he was close to 
what the Scotch call a natural—that made one forgive pranks 
in him that would be unforgivable in others.” Tin Jack was 
80 proud of appearing in The Wrecker that he carried the 
book with him wherever he went. One can understand how 
this strange man tickled Stevenson's fancy. He had a fixed 
income of his own, but he always spent it so rapidly that he 
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traded in the South Seas to add to it. Whenever he returned 
to Sydney it was his favourite practice to hire a hansom for 
the day, put the driver inside and drive round, calling upon 
the passers-by to join him at the nearest public-house, His 
end was a tragedy. His trustee levanted with his regular 
source of income, and Tin Jack with a pistol blew out what 
little brains he had. In a sense, Tin Jack sets the note of 
this happy diary. The party went with the hearts of children, 
but—always excepting Tin Jack—with the brains of grown 
men. Mrs. Stevenson apologizes for the “ minute description, 
almost like a catalogue, of the articles in the different build- 
ings in the island of Suwarrow.” But by Stevensonians this 
sort of thing will be found deeply interesting.» We see the 
understanding wife keeping the rough record to which the 
alchemy of Stevenson’s art would later be applied. He loved 
catalogues of new and strange things, but he also loved 
catalogues of familiar things when they presented a scene, 
Readers of The Wrecker may remember as an example the 
description of the common articles of a seaman’s life found 
in the cabin of the wrecked vessel—all simple things, but tell- 
tale in the highest degree in the use Stevenson makes of 
them. 

To us the surest proof of the happiness Mrs. Stevenson 
experienced in the cruise was her growing desire to own an 
island, Most men of a romantic turn have longed to own an 
island ; to live in it and rule it, or perhaps rather to live in it 
without rule. A woman at once sees the almost fatal praetical 
disadvantages. A man in boredom, or in annoyance with his 
usual life, or in a time of strain, longs for an island as a way 
ofescape. Toa woman it is, on the contrary, happiness—a 
sense of strength and confidence to overcome new and great 
difficulties—that makes an island seem possible. Thus Mrs. 
Stevenson writes of Sunday Island :— 

“Sunday is the island where an American family once took up 
their residence, remaining until it began to blow up. Some 
settlers have lately gone there. Lloyd reminds me that this was 
the place Louis and he once proposed to try and get possession of, 
and I refused to hear of the plan because of the volcano and the 
hordes of rats that infest the place. I repented when I saw it, 
and my heart is now set upon owning an island.” 

Again :— 

“The desire to own an island is still burning in my breast. In 

this neighbourhood, nearer Samoa, is just the island I want, 
owned, unfortunately, by a man in Tahiti. It is called Nassau 
and is said to be uninhabited.” 
The diary gives us both encouragement and discouragement 
for the business of owning an island, but we do not find that 
Mrs. Stevenson repented. Here, for instance, is encourage- 
ment :— 

“ At about three o’clock we sighted an island known by various 
names—Swayne’s Island, Quiros, or Olesenga—a small, round, low 
island surrounding a triangular brackish lagoon like an ornamental 
lake ina park, It is inhabited by a half-caste man known as King 
Jennings, his family, and about eighty people from different 
islands. ‘The original Jennings was an American who married a 
Samoan wife. He left Samoa ina huff after having built a man- 
of-war for the government, for which payment was refused. As 
the motive power of the ship came from wooden paddle-wheels, 
turned with a crank by hand, it is hardly surprising that the 
complaint of her extreme slowness and the great labour involved 
in working her should have been brought forward as reasons for 
non-payment. She had a complete armament of great guns and 
all the equipments of a proper man-of-war. Jennings, in a fury 
of indignation and disappointment, shook the dust of Samoa off 
his feet, and with his wife and family set up a little kingdom of 
his own in Quiros. Here he blew out a passage through the reef, 
built two schooners of island wood, floated them off with barrels, 
and sold them to the German firm at Samoa. A flag was hoisted 
on Quiros, the stars and stripes, with what appeared to be a dove 
in the field. We asked with some curiosity what the dove indicated, 
They told us that a night-bird came and cried about the settle- 
ment for months; this was supposed to bode sickness; so to pro- 
pitiate the ill-omened bird it was added to the flag. There is a 
good road on the island, excellent houses, a church, and a school- 
house containing an imported half-caste schoolmaster. From a 
tall building used for storing copra men were already laying a 
temporary wooden track down to the landing for the copra trucks 
to run upon.” 

But here is another picture which might well warn off all 
prospective island-owners except the very bappiest—at least 
if the coveted island be in the South Seas :— 


“ We expect to make Funafuti, tho first of the Ellices, by day- 
break; at nine o’clock there was no sign of the island. ‘ Bad 
steering,’ growled the captain. ‘We've run past if, and now we 
havo to turn round and run back.’ At about two weanchor in the 
lagoon, and almost immediately the traders are aboard, two 
wretched-looking objects, One was a half-caste from some other 
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island, with elephantiasis, very bad, in both legs. There were 
recent scarifications as though he had been attempting the 
Samoan plan of tapping. The other trader was not thin but the 
most bloodless creature I ever saw; his face, hands, legs, and feet 
were without sunburn, smooth, and of a curious transparent 
texture like wax. It seemed an over-exertion to raise his large, 
heavy eyes when he spoke to us. The two men had pulled the 
boat in which they came. The pallid one panted and held both 
hands over his heart as though suffering acutely. I asked him if 
he liked the island. ‘Not at all,’ he answered, and went on to 
describe the people; he said he could not keep chickens, ducks, 
or pigs; no one could, for their neighbours, jealous that another 
should have what they had not, would stone the creatures to 
death. The same with the planting of fruit-trees; the soil was 
good, and there were a few breadfruits and bananas, but any 
attempt to grow more is frustrated. The young trees are torn u 
and even the old ones are occasionally broken and nearly destroyed. 
Before the great earthquake in Java there were plenty of good fish 
fit for eating. The half-caste can remember when a poisonous fish 
was a thing unknown; now all outside the reef are poisonous, and 
many inside. ‘The worst of it is that a fish, to-day innocuous, may 
to-morrow become deadly. Turtle do not come to the islands at 
all; so there is no food besides copra except what chance vessels 
may bring. I fear this poor man is simply dying of starvation.” 
The Stevensons came across several beachcombers—those 
astonishing derelicts of civilization who rather than work put 
up with the comparative subjection to the natives which is 
implied in living on their bounty. 

Fireworks were taken in the schooner to amuse the natives, 
bat unfortunately these caught fire at the beginning of the 
voyage and nearly burnt the ship out. Tin Jack, in consonance 
with his eternal childishness, was both successful and un- 
successful with his antics in a false nose. Sometimes it 
amused, but once he caused a veritable panic, and bad not 
enough sense to desist. There is much we should like to 
quote, but we must end with the touching incident of 
Tembinoka’s flag. When the party arrived at the King’s 
island, bringing the flag, they received to their astonishment 
an insulting letter from him. This from one who was an old 
and tried friend. The authorship of the letter, though it was 
signed by the King, was traced to a white man. Stevenson 
courageously visited and demanded an apology from the King, 
who thereupon looked very black. But when the King was 
told that in the circumstances an English gentleman would 
apologize he did so handsomely. He was taken off in a boat 
to the schooner, where the flag was broken out at the mast- 
head ashe approached. He remained rather reticent, however, 
till he was alone in the cabin with the Stevensons. Then all 
the poison vanished from his mind :— 

“The moment that Mr. Henderson was gone the apathy that in 
these islands ‘doth hedge in a king’ broke down. The dear old 
man clasped Louis in one arm and me in the other and kissed us 
and wept over us for joy. He told us how, day after day, he looked 
through his glass out over the sea pretending to himself that he 
could see us coming back. Sometimes, he said, he deluded him- 
self so far that he beheld our very faces. This day he had been 
looking out as usual and was not surprised when our boat came 
near; he had seen it all like that before in his day-dreams. 
Suddenly he recognised a particular dress I wore that he had 
given me. ‘Then I felt like this,’ he said, making a gasping sound 
of surprise and emotion—‘O-o-oh!’—and pressing his hand on 
his breast with a dramatic gesture. Often, he said, he made an 
errand over to his taro pits that he might look upon the place 
where our houses had stood. ‘I too much sorry,’ he said: ‘I want 
see you.’” 





DOGMA, FACT, AND EXPERIENCE.* 
UNDER this somewhat unattractive title Mr. Rawlinson has 
collected into a volume five singularly interesting tracts for 
the times. His general point of view in theology will be 
familiar to many of our readers from his essay in Foundations. 
It might be fairly described as “left-centre,” inasmuch 
as it sympathizes both with the orthodox and with the 
critical party. Mr. Ronald Knox, in his Dryden-like satire 
upon Foundations, scoffed at this left-centre position very 
wittily in the line, “What I believe is what the Church 
believes”; but this is a position which has been claimed by 
every great theologian from St. Paul onwards, and it was 
occupied for a generation in living memory by the late Bishop 
Westcott, as Mr. Rawlinson shows with some humour in 
regard to the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
“ Bishop Westcott himself claimed to assert the resurrection 
of the flesh; but it is not unfair to say that the terms in 
which he asserted it were such as in effect to amount to a 
denial of it.” 


* Dogma, Fact, and Experience. 
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The most pressing of the problems discussed in ¢h 

, ese 
essays are those of our Lord’s knowledge of the future and 
the manner of His rising from the dead. The first problesn 
has recently been raised in an acute form by the general 
awakening to the importance of the eschatology in the Gospels, 
and the growing dissatisfaction with the traditional treatment 
of that eschatology. Mr. Rawlinson examines the varions 
attempts that have been made since Schweitzer’s book 
appeared to accommodate the predictions of the future which 
are found in the Gospels with the actual course of history 
and the present beliefs of the Church; and, on the whole, the 
clue he finds most valuable is our Lord’s designation ag g 
“prophet.” It was the way of the Jewish prophets, from first 
to last, to express their certainty of the coming of God’s 
Kingdom “ in terms of immediacy ” :— 

“God must and will bring in the Kingdom. The prophet’s 

faith projects it upon the canvas of his vision. It dominates hig 
outlook. ... Like a man beholding a distant city in clear gir 
across a@ level plain, he sees it so sharply defined that it seems 
close at hand. Its certainty assumes the form of immediacy, and 
it is psychologically inevitable that he should see the Kingdom as 
a thing that is near. It is within his horizon, and a man’s horizon 
is short. Threescore years and ten is its utmost limit. And to 
the prophet the Kingdom is in sight.” 
When, moreover, in the season of Advent, we find ourselves 
singing, “Lo! He comes, with clouds descending,” or “ Great 
God, what do I see and hear!” we are to treat this 
“apocalyptic picture of the end” as we treat other prophetic 
pictures, and look for a meaning behind the symbolism. What 
this general meaning must be is expressed by Mr. Rawlinson 
as follows :— 

“That this world’s story is not a meaningless progressus ad 
infinitum ; that it is destined to have its culmination in some 
great justifying Divine Event, which will involve the final 
triumph of the Christ; that the clue to its mystery is not to be 
discovered in any merely immanent process of natural evolution, 
but in asalvation coming down out of heaven from God; that 
God is in truth the supreme Actor in history, and that the deepest 
truth of religion is to be found in the conception of an Advent 
wherein He comes to man; that He is the Eternal Judge of man 
and of his doings, before whose dread Tribunal all things lie naked 
and open without possibility of evasion or concealment . . . these 
at least are among the values which the language of apocalypse 
enshrines.” 

In regard to the second problem mentioned, the manner of 
our Lord’s resurrection, Mr. Rawlinson has no solution to 
offer, but is content to plead for “a wise agnosticism.” He 
goes through all the evidence in Epistles and Gospels. He 
points out, for example, that the parallel drawn by St. Paul 
between the resurrection of Christians and that of their 
Lord is not consistent enough for any conclusion to be drawn 
from it. He points out also that the evidence for “ the empty 
tomb” is precisely the same as that for the burial, and finds 
Loisy’s rejection of both more credible than Canon Streeter’s 
acceptance of the empty tomb without the orthodox conclusion 
of the resuscitated body. The essay is an interesting one, as 
coming from a writer who can feel with one side even when he 
thinks with another. He does not wish “hastily to conclude 
that the characteristically Christian ‘sentiment of the body’ 
is wholly sentimental, or necessarily to repudiate the 
argument that it was unfitting that the sinless One should 
‘see corruption.’” On the other hand, he sees the probability 
that for some time to come not a few Christians will be 
content, “ while affirming the reality of the resurrection, to 
leave the precise manner of it undefined.” In the meantima 
“those are the real sceptics who regard the Christiam faith as 
incapable of maintaining itself without artificial protection.” 

This last-quoted sentence might stand as the motto of the 
last essay in the volume, which treats of “Clerical Veracity.” 
After discussing in order the theological, ecclesiastical, and 
ethical issues raised by the growth of knowledge in a religious 
society bound by doctrinal formulae, the essayist concludes that 
what is desirable is “that the ethical question [that of the 
sincerity of the clergy, raised of late hy the Bishops of Zanzibar 
and Oxford] should be dropped as an uncharitable irrelevance, 
and the ecclesiastical question [concerned with the disciplinary 
measures to be taken against clergymen pronounced un- 
orthodox] shelved on the ground that it is inexpedient at the 
present time to press it until the theological issue, which is 
the really important issue, has been faced and considered 
upon its merits, and until a more general agreement bas been 
reached with regard to it than can be said to exist among 





Christian scholars and thinkers at the moment.” The heresy 
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hich, @ little time since, was inaugurated in Oxford 

s arrested by the noble action of one of the Divinity Pro- 
} rs, who took his stand with the “ heretics.” One wonders 
ao the promoters of these hunte ever take down from 
their shelves the volumes of replies,” called ont by each 
succeeding collection of “ heretical” essays, and ask themselves 
how they would like to be compelled to assent to these 


antiquated apologies for the faith. 


hunt 7 





SONS OF KINGS.* 


Haxr the profits of this handsomely printed and illustrated 
book will be given, we are told, to the Indian Widows Fund. 
It is dedicated to His Highness the Maharaja of Barwani by 
His Highness’s “ most obedient servant and clansman” the 
author. It describes the warlike past of the Rajput clans, 
their early connexion with Great Britain, and their “gallant 
service at the present moment at the front.” There are 
numerous portraits of Rajput chiefs appended to brief 
biographies of them, and also excellent photographs of some 
of the remarkable palace-fortresses of Rajputana and the 
cenotaphs of Rajput Kings. Whether Major Tod, author of 
the immortal Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, would have 
given bis entire approval to this elaborate pamphlet may be 
doubted. Mediaeval Rajputana has begun to move with the 
times, and a political purpose shows itself through a very 
loyal and patriotic eulogy of Rajput valour and pride of race. 
The Thakur Sahib evidently thinks that the mediatized States 
and their semi-independent rulers should be given a larger 
share in shaping the policy of India. What he desires is that 
the Indian Army should be “raised to the same status as 
the English Army,” and that direct commissions should be 
“granted to scions of noble families”; that “the status 
of the Indian ruling Princes” should be “fully recognized 
and their aid invoked in Imperial affairs; and last, but 
not least, that the same opportunities” should be “granted 
to Indians throughout the Empire, and admittance allowed to 
them in all the Colonies, thus making India a real partner in 
peace asin war.” The Thakur is aware that noblesse oblige, 
that the privileges enjoyed by ruling Princes imply corre- 
sponding responsibilities and duties. We have the difficult 
problem of reconciling the views of democratic Colonies, and 
the aspirations, sometimes conflicting, of the professional 
classes in British India, with the desires of the great chiefs, 
many of them inheriting an ancient tradition of absolute rule 
over their subjects and clansmen. Common sacrifices and a 
common peril may make the task easier, and, in any case, there 
will be no want of goodwill on our part, no disposition to deny 
the inestimable value of the loyalty and chivalrous courage of 
Indian chiefs, On the other hand, the chiefs themselves, 
practised in the difficult art of Indian administration, will be 
the first to inculcate patience and caution. If they too are 
modernized in many subtle ways, Rajputana is not yet as 
Caleutta and Bombay. In the meanwhile, as the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India says in his brief and sensible 
foreword, the Thakur’s book should be read by all who are 
interested in India. It gives a full and frank account of a 
people who “are, and ever have been, honourable, brave, and 
true.” It is undoubtedly well that we should remember that 
“of the population of India only a certain proportion are war- 
like,” and that “there are many educated Indian gentlemen 
who do not know English,” and whose manners and ethics are 
not of the Western type. Of such survivals of antique 
chivalry the Thakur’s book gives an attractive and authentic 
picture, 





THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES+ 


Mr. Vicar Coxm divides his book into two main sections— 
trees in relation to painting, and the growth and structure of 
trees. In the first part a good deal of attention is paid to 
pictorial composition, the various methods of contrasting 
masses great and small, and of balancing forms, and other 
pieces of the machinery of picture-making in relation to trees. 
Here much of the same ground is covered which was so well 
described by the late Sir Alfred East in his book on landscape 
painting. Mr. Vicat Cole does not pay very much attention 
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to primitive landscape. He does give one or two illustra- 
tions of early Italian work, but makes no reference to such 
painters as Lotto or Dosso Dossi, both of whom on occasions 
obtained very striking results from their painting of trees. No 
reference, either, is made to the early Flemish painters, 
though some of these were keenly alive to the beauties 
of trees. Indeed, these omissions give the key to the 
general tendency of the book. Its outlook is too much 
that of the Academy picture. The end of painting is 
regarded as faithful representations of Nature disposed 
according to traditional rules of composition, rather than an 
emotional revelation of the soul of things. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that no mention is made of the wonderful 
tree painting of Puvis de Ohavannes, who distilled from the 
natural forms of trees a decorative design which, having got 
beyond the appearances of things, could represent their spirit. 
The magic of wooded hillsides at evening has never been more 
perfectly conveyed than in the great decoration at Amiens, 
“Le Repos”; and Puvis, as his smaller works show, had an 
intimate knowledge of tree form. The artist may well study 
the book before us so as to gain that familiarity with 
externals which will enable him to interpret the spirit of 
trees in his work. 

The part devoted to the scientific aspect of the subject is 
minute and precise, and the author’s illustrations, not only 
of whole trees but of boughs, leaves, and flowers, are exact, 
and drawn with infinite labour and skill, and the keenest sense 
of the character and botanical aspect of the different trees 
he illustrates. Some space is devoted to such purely scien- 
tific matters as the European distribution of trees. In 
writing of the age of trees, Mr. Vicat Oole says that it 
is believed that the yew “reaches middle age at three 
hundred, and in abnormal instances has lived five thousand 
years.” 





THE AUTHOR'S CRAFT.* 


WHATEVER differences of opinion may exist about Mr. Arnold 
Bennett's artistic quality, there can be no doubt that he is a 
thoroughly competent literary workman. Whether he is 
compounding plays, or elaborating sensational fantasias, or 
instructing the British public how to coneentrate, or analysing 
subtle cross-currents of emotion in his heroines, or setting an 
implacable foot upon sentimentalities about genius, he is 
equally sure of himself and his subject. Like his own fervid 
Denry, he is determined to “get away with the goods.” He 
knows very well what he wants to do and how he is to do it; 
the very style of his English is redolent of a ruthless hammer- 
ing efficiency. We are consequently surprised to find that The 
Author's Craft suffers chiefly from lack of a definite purpose. 
It is continually interesting and piquant; it has all the frank- 
ness of The Truth about an Author, and a good deal of the 
conviction of How to Live on 24 Hours a Day ; but the interest 
is confused, and we are left in the end with the impression 
that the writer had not quite decided what he was going to 
aim at. 

The first section, on the necessity to the artist of a passionate 
and critical vision of life, is entirely admirable, and would 
lead us naturally to expect that it would be followed by an 
equally sound chapter on the artistic handling of material; 
but upon this topic Mr. Bennett has apparently nothing 
original to say. He laments that the world bas decided 
against the importance of technique, and passes on to consider 
the essential characteristics of the novelist’s mind; from this 
he shifts abruptly to the art of the drama, and meditates on 
the curious changes undergone by a play from the time it is 
written until it is produced upon the stage; and he concludes 
the whole matter with a vigorous defence of the literary agent, 
and a vindication of the right of the man of genius to sell 
his wares in the best market. Zhe Author's Craft is, in short, 
the promiscuous result of a magazine origin. It is lively and 
entertaining; but apart from defects of construction, the 
insistence upon the great principle of “business is busi- 
ness” becomes at length a little irritating, and almost 
makes us believe that there may be some truth latent in 
sentimentality which Mr. Bennett's whole-hearted devotion 
to the Goddess of Common-Sense has caused him to 
overlook. 


* The Author's Craft. By Arnold Bennett, London; Hodder and Stoughton, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue crisis in the Balkans is treated from wholly different 
points of view in two articles in the new Nineteenth Century. 
Dr. Niko Zupanié, writing on the strategical significance of 
Serbia, traces the Balkan policy of Austria to the instigation 
of Berlin, and the policy of Berlin in turn to the German 
desire to create a Greater Germany in Asia Minor. In a 
word, Serbia is the high-road to the East, and the present 
war may conceivably make the hopes and dreams of the Pan- 
Germans come true. He does not think that Germany’s 
present aim is so much to conquer all Serbia as to control 
that length of the Belgrade-Constantinople railway which 
runs through Serbia, and so create a connexion between 
Berlin and Baghdad, and enable the two Central Empires to 
reinforce the Turks with men, officers, and munitions for use 
in the Dardanelles, Egypt, and even India. The defeat of 
Serbia, he maintains, would gravely disturb the man-power 
to the disadvantage of the Entente Powers. “ If Serbia should 
be crushed, they would lose the support of 400,000 proved 
soldiers, while the German group would gain 400,000 
Bulgarians, not reckoning the Turks.” In other words, it 
would alter the balance of man-power by nearly 1,000,000 
men in Germany’s favour, even if Turkey should not send 
a single soldier to Germany. Holding, as he does, that the 
Suez Oanal and the British forces in Gallipoli are defended in 
Serbia, Dr. Zupanié believes that the preservation of Serbia’s 
integrity is not merely a Serbian, a Balkan, or a European 
interest, but an interest of civilization as a whole. ‘The com- 
bination of German organization, German intelligence, and 
German industrial fanaticism might endanger civilization.” 
He bitterly laments the irreparable loss of time by the Allies, 
but still hopes that Serbia, if she can hold out till adequate 
reinforcements arrive, may avert a second battle of Kossovo. 
If she falls, her fall may determine the issue of the war, and 
with it the future of civilization ——On the other hand, Mr. 
James Ozanne, while admitting that the Central Powers may 
have secured important advantages at the outset of their 
Balkan expedition, is inclined to think it may prove a blessing 
in disguise by weakening their offensive elsewhere, and adding 
one more to the immense field of operations at a moment 
when they are showing symptoms of exhaustion. Mr. Ozanne 
acquits our Foreign Office of blame for the failure of the 
recent negotiations. His only complaint is that the Entente 
Powers were not firmer in overcoming Serbia’s uncompro- 
mising attitude towards Bulgaria :— 

“At the outset of this great War the Quadruple Entente did 
its utmost to induce Serbia to consent to concessions to Bulgaria 
which might have brought Tsar Ferdinand to its side, and it 
is impossible to refrain from the melancholy reflection that if 
Serbia had at the outset paid heed to the counsels of Russia, 
which, as its champion and protector, had every right to insist, 
the situation in the Balkans and in this terrible War might have 
been very different. As it was, the Belgrade Government could 
not, until it was too late, be brought to understand that, with 
the cession of the territory in Macedonia claimed by Bulgaria, 
it would be more than compensated, as the result of a fortunate 
war, by the addition of provinces wrested from Austria-Hungary 
and an outlet on the Adriatic. Tsar Ferdinand, who, despite 
his Hungarian proclivities, has a fine eye to the main chance, 
might have been expected to knock himself down to the highest 
bidder. Thus was a splendid opportunity lost. Unhappily, 
Serbia is now beset with foes and in the throes of a desperate 
and unequal struggle, which might have been averted if its 
Government had only displayed ordinary foresight and prudence 
with the admixture of a little gratitude to the Power which, 
at great risk and, as we now see, stupendous sacrifice, cried 
‘Hands off!’ when Austria-Hungary had decided on a ‘ punitive 
expedition.” The sole explanation of this culpable folly must 
be the magnetic attraction which Macedonia possesses for these 
Balkan States.” 

The optimism of Mr. Ozanne is not altogether convincing 
when he speaks of “ several hundred thousands of the soldiers 
of the Quadruple Entente taking the field with Salonika as 
a secure base,” and reckons on the speedy intervention of 
Roumania and Greece.——Sir Alfred Sharpe, in a postscript 
to his article in the September issue, in which he predicted 
the invasion of Serbia by an Austro-German army, con- 
demns the dilatory action of our Foreign Office, and expresses 
the view that the policy of Roumania and Greece will depend 
Son the success of our action in the Balkans. The most 
interesting passage in this postscript is a communication 
from M. Venezelos correcting a statement in the previous 
article. M. Venezelos states that in his famous Memorandum 





to the King of Greece he never advised the ces 
as wellas Kavalla and Drama, and as regard 
Drama, stipulated for the cession to Greece as a quid 

2 8 , - pro quo 
of the Ghevgeli-Doiran triangle, a point of great import q 
for the defence of Salonika. Sir Alfred Sharpe add — 
M. Venezelos has told him also mo thes 
“that the last elections in Gree 
question of the cession of Kavalla—as, when his met, Pn 
was published (towards the end of March), he expressly re Yer 
that since the drafting of this document (January) circumstances, 
had altered in such a way that the memorandum belonged to 
past; and that during the negotiations which preceded his retire. 
ment from office no allusion was made, so far as the Entent 
Powers were concerned, to a settlement on the lines of his 
memorandum. In fact, that during the elections no one belong. 
ing to the Venezelos party or Press alluded to the Possibility of 
turning back to the policy summed up in the memorandum ag 
every one in Athens was convinced, after the German loan, that 
Bulgaria was absolutely committed to Germany, a view which was 
further confirmed by the smuggling of ammunition, money, and 
officers to Turkey through Bulgaria.” ; 

M. Henry D. Davray has an admirable paper on « A 
French View of Angio-French Relations,” at once courteous, 
appreciative, and candid. He recognizes that difficulties 
beset the Government of England of which the French 
Government have no knowledge; he cordially acknowledges 
the excellent opinion of France which now prevails jn 
England; and when he ventures on criticism he does go jn 
no carping spirit, but with a sincere desire to promote our 
common ends. In conclusion, he points to the fact that the 
English newspapers most read abroad are those which haye 
taken up the most acrimonious attitude in current controver. 
sies. It is not a question here, he observes, of establishing 
whether their criticisms and attacks on the British Govery. 
ment were justified or not; it is enough to state that they 
occurred at an admirable moment for corroborating alarmist 
rumours, and undoubtedly fostered and increased the uneasi- 
ness of French public opinion. Fortunately, the most 
influential French organs devoted themselves to the task of 
instructing the public as to what was actually happening in 
England, and the invitation of the Admiralty to leading French 
journalists and publicists to visit the Fleet had an excellent 
effectinabating this uneasiness. Mr. Carson Roberts, writing 
on “ True National Service,” emphasizes the need, not merely of 
winning and holding the respect of our allies, but of retaining 
the love and good opinion of our children overseas. Hence 
his contention that the nation would gain far more than it 
could lose from a bold pronouncement that the time has 
come when the help of all must be claimed, and that the State 
can no longer admit the right to bargain in the nation’s 
service. We discuss Lord Cromer’s article on “The Teaching 
of Patriotism” elsewhere. Other articles of interest are the 
Postmaster-General’s account of “ Government Measures on 
War Distress ”; the Countess Zanardi Landi’s outspoken study 
of “The Real Austria—and her Relations with Germany”; 
Mr. Roderick Jones’s personal impressions of Geueral Smuts, 
whom he regards as the Alexander Hamilton of the South 
African Commonwealth; and Mr. J. O. P. Bland’s critical 
survey of Japanese policy in China, 


Dr. Seton-Watson’s article on “ Serbia’s Need and Britain's 
Danger” in the Contemporary follows closely on the lines of 
Dr. Zupanid’s noticed above. As regards the question of 
Serbia’s eoncessions to Bulgaria, he asserts that— 


“Last September Serbia, under pressure from the Allies, con- 
sented to sacrifice to Bulgaria the whole of Serbian Macedonia 
between Egri Palanka and the Lake of Prespa, including not 
merely Istip and Veles, but Monastir itself; in other words, all 
that is valuable in the so-called ‘uncontested zone.’ Ochrida 
alone was to be retained, in order to preserve a land connection 
between Serbia and Greece. That Bulgaria should not merely 
have regarded this offer as inadequate, but should almost imme- 
diately afterwards have plunged into war against the Entente, 
proves beyond dispute that her King and statesmen aim at some- 
thing far bigger than the recovery of Macedonia. Not even the 
wildest fanatic would declare war merely in order to add Ochrida 
to Monastir. King Ferdinand has a treble aim, and from his 
own standpoint it is perfectly logical He has always hated 
Russia and the Tsar, and he wishes to prevent Constantinople 
from ever becoming Russian. He fears Serbia, and is deter- 
mined to prevent the achievement of Jugoslav unity under 
any save Bulgarian auspices. He sympathises with the present 
régime in Hungary both because he desires to preserve his vast 
Hungarian estates and also because Magyar racial tyranny and 
his own selfish dynastic interests entirely coincide. Ina word, 
his aim is to keep Russia from the Higean, and to supersede the 
dream of Tugoslavia under Alexander Karageorgevitch by the 
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reality of a big Bulgaria, touching the three seas of Bulgarian 
\itieal phantasy (Black, Zzean, and Adriatic), under Boris of 
Coburg. Serbia’s solemn warning of the approaching Bulgarian 
mobilisation was disregarded by the Allies ; her desperate but 
wholly justifiable and feasible plan of answering that mobilisation 
by the occupation of Sofia before adequate resistan *e@ could be 
mie, was met by a stern veto which was meaningless save on the 
assumption that prompt military aid would be pushed up from 
the South if Serbia’s misgivings should prove correct. The Serbs 
were even assured on high authority, almost on the eve of invasion, 
that they need not fear any serious attack. If Serbia tc-day is in 
danger of extinction, then it is, above all, the fault of inertia and 
want of foresight on the part of the Enteuie.” 
Inconelusion, Dr. Seton-Watson maintains that there can be 
no settled peace in Europe till we have laid its foundations 
anew, and given free play to the national aspirations which to- 
day are unsatisfied and suppressed. “Inaction or hesitation 
at this crisis of the war would shake the very foundations of 
our alliance with France and Russia, and force us to choose 
between the ignominions peace of which some men are 
already dreaming, and the attempt to retrieve, under infinitely 
Jess favourable circumstances, a situation which can still be 
saved by a last determined effort.” Dr. Dillon asserts 
that it was within his knowledge that “when the Balkan War 
broke out, Germany’s syndicate of three Balkan Kings was 
bound by express stipulations to the Central Empires; that 
Bulgaria bad further supplemented that agreement by a 
convention with Turkey; that Radoslavoff’s negotiations with 
the Entente were meant to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Allies and gain time for their enemies to organize an expedi- 
tion against Serbia”; but that the prohibition of the Censor- 
ship compelled him to keep silence. Now, though partially 
unmuzzled, Dr. Dillon can only deal with what he calls “the 
fringe,” but speaks freely about King Constantine and King 
Ferdinand. As for the former, he ebserves that “ Venezelos’s 
binding treaty is Constantine’s scrap of paper”; while King 
Ferdinand’s policy has always been to keep in with the victor, 
and in backing the Central Empires he is, in Dr. Dillon’s view, 
neither foolish nor short-sighted. If he is right, he wins a 
great stake; if wrong, he can always put on sackcloth and 
ashes and appeal for mercy to Russia. In conclusion, Dr. 
Dillon refuses to dissociate the Bulgarians from their King:— 





“To my thinking, the truth is that the Bulgars are the Prussians 
of the Balkans. They have the social sense highly developed, the 
vaulting ambition, the self-containment, and the capacity for 
organisation which have won for Prussia the place she now 
occupies in the world. Only a very powerful Serbia, in possession 
of an assimilated Macedonia, could keep Bulgaria permanently 

uiet and pacific. We have wasted too much sympathy on the 
ulgars, who after the Prussians are the most dangerous enemies 
to the peace of Europe. Ferdinand on the throne at Sofia is their 
right leader. King and people suit each other. That was my 
conviction long before the present war; and since then events 
have strengthened it. As for Ferdinand, he behaved congruously 
with his character and his lights, which were wrongly gauged by 
the simple-minded generous diplomatists of the Alliance.” 
—Signor Romolo Murri contributes an interesting paper on 
Italy and England. The union with Austria was only a 
“preventive expedient,” and the Triple Alliance was for Italy 
“a constitutional disease,” sapping her spiritual unity, 
detaching her from her true friends, and opening a wide 
breach for German penetration. Now that she is emancipated 
from the Parliamentary opportunism of Giolitti, Italy has 
regained her soul. She is not, he declares, waging a little war 
of her own within the great war, as the Giolittians would 
wish. “That is a past which is not to return. We are against 
Austria, against Turkey, but, above all, against German 
Imperialism. We are making ours the aims of England in 
the present conflict. And we know that it is not merely a 
question of our conquering the enemy opposed to us, but 
that we may give England time to win.” Mr. Sydney 
Moseley writes “Some ‘Truths about the Dardanelles” which 
differ widely from the accounts contributed by most war 
correspondents. Our worst enemies, in his view, are not the 
Turks or the Germans, but the idle gossipers in mess tents 
and wayside taverns. He condemns the laxity of the Censor- 
ship, and admits the enervating effects of monvtony, and, above 
all, the faulty methods of execution, which robbed us of the 
fruits of splendidly conceived plans. But he finds no justifi- 
cation for pessimism. On the contrary, he declares that we have 
the situation well in hand, that the moral of our men is first-rate 
while that of the Turks bas steadily deteriorated, and predicts 
that we shall get through to Constantinople by Christmas at 
the very latest. Mr. Aneurin Williams writes of Armenia, 











and bids us remember that, although the campaign of 
extermination ha8 been carried out with appalling thorough- 
ness in Turkey, there are about 1,800,000 Armenians in 
Russia, 100,000 ot whom are serving in the Army, and 200,000 
in Persia. The existence of the non-Turkish Armenians assures 
the continuance of the race; as for the refugees in the 
Caucasus and elsewhere, we can still help to save them from 
perishing of want and disease through the agencies at work in 
England. Incidentally he pays a tribute to the efforts of the 
United States and her Ambassador at Constantinople, who 
throughout these horrors has laboured gallantly to stay the 
hand of the assassin. M. Mielde, a Norwegian journalist, 
writes of Norway’s relations with Germany, England, and 
France, and asserts that while Germanism has always dragged 
her into an eddy, Gallicism and Anglicism have bronght her 
the refreshing and fertilizing currents of civilization. Norway, 
he declares, is once more the barrier against Germanism in 
the North. Other interesting papers are those of Mr. 
A. W. G. Randall on “ Pan-Germanie Education and French 
*‘Decadence’”; and of Mr. K. C. Lim on the dangers of the 
monarchical movement in China. 








Though in form and arrangement the National Review has 
reverted somewhat to its ante-bellum appearance, its spirit 
remains the same, and that may be summed up in a sentence 
from the “ Episodes of the Month”: “ We have nothing to 
fear from the enemy, but everything from ourselves ”—our- 
selves being the “Grand Dukes of Downing Street,” panic- 
mongers, pessimists, and so on. The editor, we may note, 
declares energetically against the policy of “side-shows,” 
advocates concentration as opposed to dispersion, and urges 
the immediate evacuation of Gallipoli. Incidentally we may 
mention that over his own name he writes a chivalrous, and, as 
all his friends will at once recognize, thoroughly characteristic, 
letter in defence of Sir Eyre Crowe against a campuign which 
“if successful would deprive our Foreign Office of one 
of its best and most loyal and devoted brains at a time 
when we most need them.” Lord Cromer takes Pro- 
fessor Andler’s “Les Usages de la Guerre et la Doctrine 
de I’Etat-Major Allemand” as the text for a striking study 
of German military ethics. He points out that the German 
mind, even in its manifestations of the most extreme savagery, 
always gravitates towards idealism, and is at pains to discover 
some veil of abstract philosophy to throw over criminal 
purposes. For the rest, “the Germans,” he observes, 
“recognize that the exercise of mere brutality for its own 
sake is unjustifiable, not so much on account of the moral 
condemnation which it entails, as because it is useless. On 
the other hand, they hold that there is no limit to the brutality 
which may properly be employed during a war, provided it 
contributes towards the achievement of its end.” This, he 
maintains, is the base of Clausewitz’s theory of “absolute” 
war—“ in other worcs, war whose ruthlessness was not to be 
tempered by any considerations based on humanity, public 
morality, or compassion for the vanquished.” He notes that 
from the days of Clausewitz onwards an ever-ascending 
scale of brutality has marked the utterances of responsible 
German authorities in their declarations as to the manner 
in which war should be conducted, and concludes that the 
only satisfactory method of dealing with a people who act 
on such principles is so to cripple their strength as to 
prevent them from again making war for at least another 
generation. Miss Bates, under the heading “So He 
‘Taught Them,” describes the influence exerted on Ulstermen 
by Sir Edward Carson, and contrasts the self-sacrificing 
patriotism displayed by the Ulster working men with the 
bargaining spirit displayed in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Coulson Kernahan contributes some 
interesting recollections of Lord Roberts, illustrating the 
geniality, the courtesy, the self-sacrificing patriotism, and the 
stoicism of that great soldier and Christian gentleman. 
Mr. Maurice Low’s “ American Affairs” is in the main a 
eulogy of President Wilson's policy. He notes, however, one 
important change. The lesson tanght America by Germany 
has put an end to the policy of unpreparedness :— 


“Germany has yielded, but has she yielded only to wait a more 
favourable time for the reckoning? A great many Americans ask 
that question, a great mony Americans believe they know the 
answer—unlezs they are able to convince Germany it will be wiser 
for her to abandon the thought of revenge. At any rate this fear 

















of Germany has given an impetus to military preparations, and 
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while it is too early to say whether Congress will sanction the 
plaus which have the approval of the President, the demand of 
the country is so imperative that we may feel certain both the 
Army and the Navy will be largely increased. Nothing is more 
significant than the President’s conversion. Heretofore he has 
been on the side of the pacifists and the little navy men ; now he 
frankly admits that the country needs to be prepared to defend 
itself.” 
——AM. van Lede contributes an eyewitness’s impressions of 
the fall of Antwerp, in regard to which he maintains that the 
British expedition, owing to its lack of organization, failed in 
its object,and in many respects did more harm than good.—— 
The number also contains a detailed map of Champagne, and 
the complete series of letters published by the Foreign Office 
relating to the murder of Miss Edith Cavell. 

[Owing to a failure of delivery on the part of the Post Office, 
we are obliged to hold over until next week our usual notices 
of Blackwood and the Fortnightly.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FICTION. 


THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS.* 

Tue genesis of this spirited and ingenious story is told in a 
brief dedicatory epistle. Mr. Buchan confesses to having 
long shared with the soldier friend to whom he inscribes his 
book an affection for the American “dime novel” and 
the native “shocker ”—‘the romance where the incidents 
defy the probabilities, and march just inside the borders 
of the possible. During an illness last winter I exhausted 
my store of those aids to cheerfulness, and was driven 
to write one for myself.” The plan of ministering to 
the cheerfulness of the public from a bed of sickness has 
an august precedent, of which Mr. Buchan is doubtless well 
aware, but of which some of our readers may care to be 
reminded. In Scott’s journal for June 22nd, 1827, we find the 
entry: “ Received to breakfast Dr. Bishop, a brother of Bishop 
the composer. He tells me his brother was very ill when he 
wrote ‘The Chough and Crow’ and other music for Guy 
Mannering. Singular! but I do think illness, if not too 
painful, unseals the mental eye, and renders the talents more 
acute, in the study of the fine arts at any rate.” How 
true this was in Scott’s own case can be gathered from James 
Ballantyne’s MS. memorandum on the mode in which The 
Bride of Lammermoor, The Legend of Montrose, and almost 
the whole of Ivanhoe were produced. For many months 
during which he was engaged on these works Scott was 
seriously, at times dangerously ill, and often in acute pain, 
but be never allowed it to interrupt his labours, though he 
was obliged to employ William Laidlaw as his amanuensis. 
Laidlaw told Ballantyne that very often the dictation of 
Caleb Balderstone’s and the old cooper’s best jokes were 
mingled with groans extorted from the author, whose only pre- 
occupation was that the doors might be carefully shut so that 
his family might not hear him. The Bride of Lammermoor 
was published before Scott was able to leave his bed, and he 
told Ballantyne that when it was put into his hands he did not 
recollect one single incident, character, or conversation it 
contained. The original family facts on which it was based, 
and whieh he had known from boyhood, he remembered as 
clearly as ever, but nothing else. And when Ballantyne 
asked him how he liked it on the whole, Scott replied: “Oh, 
I felt it monstrous, gross, and grotesque, to be sure, but still 
the worst of it made me laugh, and I trusted, therefore, the 
good-natured public would not be less indulgent.” Mr. 
Buchan would be the first to say that this was a case of 
magnis componere parva, but the spirit is the same, and we 
are glad of so good an excuse for recalling what Ballantyne 
rightly calls “ one of the most singular chapters in the history 
of the human intellect.” 

But now for Mr. Buchan’s story. Readers of Prester John, 
The Moon Endureth, and The Watcher by the Threshold need 
not to be reminded that he is a first-rate hand at spinning a 
yarn, and though he is working here on a somewhat lower 
plane and appealing to a wider audience, his literary crafts- 
manship remains as sound as ever. He cannot suppress bis 
love of landscape, even in the midst of the most thrilling and 
sensational incidents. There are no purple patches, and the 
tender passion does not enter into the scheme at all: indeed, 





* The Thirty-nine Steps. By John Buchan. London: W. Blackwood and 
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no single female character is directly concerned in the plot, 
But still the presentation has just that quality of literary 
amenity which the average “shocker” conspicuously lacks: 
it lifts the book out of the ruck without being so pronounced 
as to repel the unlettered reader. To a certain extent the 
story may be regarded as an essay in literary discipleship ; 
Mr. Buchan has learnt something, as he implies in his 
dedication, from the study of the American “ dime novel,” but 
he is influenced much more by the methods of Stevenson 
the Stevenson of The New Arabian Nights, The Wrecker 
and The Wrong Box. Yet it would be unfair to press the 
parallel; the story is frankly eclectic, but not imitative, ang 
so far as Stevenson is concerned, the resemblance is that of a 
family likeness, for, after all, Mr. Buchan is also a Scotsman, 
a romantic with a bent towards the fantastic, and a poet. 

As for the plot, without revealing anything that might 
discount the joys of perusal, we may content ourselves with 
saying that it is an ingenious variation on the conditions 
that immediately preceded the outbreak of the war. The 
narrator-hero, who has just returned to England after many 
years of residence in South Africa, and finds himself unutter. 
ably bored by the futile feverishness of life at home, is 
suddenly confronted with a problem which exceeds his wildest 
dreams of adventure. In order to compass a patriotic end of 
vital importance, he incurs the suspicion of murder, and 
exposes himself to the double risk of capture by the police and 
assassination by the members of a powerful and relentless 
secret society. To carry out his plans he must disappear for 
atime. Hence the need of flight, and a constant change of 
disguises, accompanied by a policy of confiding—where advis. 
able—in those who shelter him, and it is the alternation of 
the methods of elusion with those of audacity which lends the 
narrative much of its charm. 


The Bottle-Fillers. By Edward Noble. (William Heine. 
mann. 6s8.)—The introductory chapters to The Bottle-Fillers, 
where Denis O’Hagan, master of the steamship ‘Sphinx,’ 
loses his boat in a storm, and subsequently his certificate, are 
as fine as any in the book: both the biting, squalling peril at 
sea, and the warm, lazy, unpassionate atmosphere of the 
Court, are quite admirable bits of writing. Mr. Noble shares 
the strength and the imagination of Mr. Kipling, but he sees 
life from a different and more personal point of view: to Mr. 
Kipling it is the ship herself which must face the storm; to 
Mr. Noble it is the men on the ship. The story which 
follows is an almost unrelieved tragedy—the story of how 
O'Hagan and his mate, Jimmy Barlow, fought in vain for 
bare existence for themselves, their wives and their children. 
Mr. Noble is very angry with the “black list,” with the 
suspension from the merchant service of good men and true 
by judges who are ignorant of the sea, and with the practice 
of carrying deck-cargo; and he writes with the sharp fire of 
a would-be reformer. It is only now and then that he lets us 
see through his guise as a preacher, to his profession asa 
novelist, in such little things as the sentimental and playful 
relationship of O’Hagan to his wife, which does not seem likely 
in people of such strong character, and in the unnecessarily 
dramatic ending to the book. 

READABLE Novets.—Two Who Declined. By Herbert 
Tremaine. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—A well-written but 
somewhat disconnected novel, much of which is a satire on 
the anti-vivisection controversy——-A Rip Van Winkle of the 
Kalahari. By Fred. C. Oornell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)— 
Mr. Cornell's short stories are concerned with what used to be 
German South-West Africa; they are especially interesting 
now, since they give an admirable account, both of the 
country and of its inhabitants. The Hope of the House. 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—This 
tale, in which the war plays a large part, is very uneven; 
sometimes it touches real pathos, but for the most part it is 
satisfied with the conventional emotions. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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[Notice in this column dees not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 


An English Girl's Adventures in Hostile Germany. By Mary 
Littlefair. (John Long. Is. net.)—Miss Littlefair was staying 
at a country house near Cologne when the war broke out, She 
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then went to Gutach, in the Schwarzwald, and afterwards to 
Nauheim, where she remained till the beginning of October, 
when she was allowed to return home. This little book 
describes in interesting detail the life led by the small colony 
of British visitors, kept under surveillance at the famous 
Spa, during those eventful weeks. It is refreshing to find 
that Miss Littlefair has no tales to tell of German brutality, 
put on the contrary bas much to say of German kindliness and 
consideration. “ Ach, it is terrible,” said a shopwoman to two 
of the English ladies one day. “ We never wanted this war, 
and Iam sure you did not either. You 9nd I are not enemies; 
it is ridiculous. Let us shake hands to show we are friends— 
yes!” During the dark days after Mons a certain amount of 
jeering had to be endured from soldiers at one of the hospitals, 
but Miss Littlefair tells us:— 

“One lady returning that way to her pension unexpectedly 
deprived them of the pleasure, for as she passed the ‘Home’ she 
adopted a joyful and triumphant gait, tripped gaily by, even 
trilling a little song, and with every appearance of delight waved 
a newspaper to her friends, who had all rushed down to the gate 
at the sight of her, fondly imagining from her conduct—and 
very naturally, poor things!—that there was cause for British 


rejoicing.” 
It is a small incident, perbaps, but we do not think any 
Englishman could read of it without a thrill of pride. 





Etching, and other Graphic Arts. By G. T. Plowman. 
(John Lane. 6s. net.}—The author is an American who 
studied in Europe, and especially under Sir Frank Short. 
The work makes no claim to be exhaustive, but gives a brief 
account of different ways of drawing, from pencil and pen 
down to etching. The second part of the book is devoted to 
a much more detailed description of the technical processes of 
etching. This subtle art cannot of course be learnt except by 
much actual practice, and a work like the one before us can 
only act as a stimulus and a guide. 





South-West Africa, by William Eveleigh (T. Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net), gives a short description of the chief charue- 
teristics of the great tract of country conquered by General 
Botha. Its physical features, its climate, its fauna and flora, 
its history, and its economic development are in turn discussed, 
Mr. Eveleigh sums up his opinions of the country’s prospects 
by declaring that “South-West Africa is a country rich in 
mineral wealth, that needs exploitation; it is a fine grazing 
country, that will carry hundreds of thousands of cattle; it is 
a comparatively poor agricultural land, whose principal need 
is irrigation; and it shows no sign of becoming a manufac- 
turing country even on a small scale.” He adds that the most 
that a reasoned optimism can expect is that in the course of the 
next twenty-five years it will become the home of twenty-five 
thousand white families. 





We have received a reprint of five lectures on Genoa: her 
History as Written in her Buildings (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net) 
which were delivered and first published by E. A. le Mesurier 
in the year 1889. The book is full of interest, though by its 
very nature it is somewhat vague and disconnected. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








—~—— 
Aldrich (Mildred), A Hilltop on the Marne, cr 8vo..........-- (Constable) net 4/6 
Aston (Florence), Stories from German History: from Ancient Times to 
the Year 1648, 8vo................+ LES I SAE TAY (Harrap) net 5/6 
Atkins (G. G.), The Maze of the Nations and the Way Out ...(Revell) net 2/6 
Bannington (B. G.), English Public Heaith Administration (P.S. King) net 7/6 
Barbour (R, H.), Danforth Plays the Game, Cr 8VO ..........+0..+++- (Appleton) 6/0 
Barbour (BR. H.), The Secret Play, cr 8V0 ........c:cccsersseesesseeeeeeees (Appleton) 6/0 
Barnett (J.), The Rebel Lady, cr Svo.......... scsecerceeeee( Nisbet) 6,0 
Best Books of 1914 (first half-year), 4to.............+ esveee--(S. Paul) net 4/0 
Bourchier (B. G.), “ For All We Have and Are” ....... ..(Skeffington) net 2/6 
Bradby (G, F.), For This I Had Borne Him, er 8vo ..(Bmith & Elder) 36 
Burpee (L. J.), Among the Canadian Alps, 8V0_ .........0000+0+.+++++--- (Lane) net 106 
Campbell (D. M,), Java, Past and Present, roy 8vo . ..(Heinemann) net 36,0 
Campbell (W.), Sketches from Formosa, 8V0..............ss00s000+s .. (Marshall) 6/0 
Carrick (V.), Still More Russian Picture Tales, cr 8vo ...... (Blackwell) net 2/6 
Clarke (J. J.), Bhizopod Protozoa: the Cause of Cancer and other 
SN ETE LE LIT (Bailliére) net 7/6 
3,6 


Collingwood (H.), A Pair of Adventurers: in Search of El Dorado ...(Low) 
Colwell (HI. A.) and Russ (8.), Radium T.C. Bays and the Living Cell, 8vo 
(Bell) net 126 
Comstock (Sarah), Old Roads from the Heart of New York (Putnam) net 
Cooper (Elizabeth), The Harim and the Purdah, 8vo .-...(Unwin) net 10/6 
Cushing (H. A.), Voting Trusts, 8vo .. Macmillan) net 
Cuthbert (Father), The Romanticism % (Longmans) net 
Cuttriss (F.), Romany Life, 8vo ........ .-..- (Mills & Boon) net 
Deland (Ellen Douglas), Cyntra, cr 8v nomjgponsnseundgpuntnibiced (Appleton) 6 
umas (Alexandre), The Last King, or The New France, 8vo (S, Paul) net 24/0 
Elderdice (J. R.), T. Haviland Hicks, Freshman, cr 8vo ............ (Appleton) 













Heyliger (W.), Against Odds, er 8vo............ ve me | 6,0 
Fellowship Song Book (The), Part L., 4t0............:cescsessseseeeees (Headley) net 30 
Ffoulkes (Maude M. C.), My Own Past, 8V0 ........6..c0c00ccs0e00 (Cassell) net 10,6 


Porty Years’ Catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, and + rs in the 
my | of the International Law Association (A) (sweet & Ma 
(J. F.), Bussia of To-day, cr 8vo 


xwell) net 40 
(Cassell) 6,0 
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Furman (F. D.), Valves an! Valve Gears, Vol. II. ...(Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Goldring (Maude), Charlotte Bronté, the Womau: a Study, er 8vo : 
(EE, Mathews) net 

Gordon (8, G.), Quiet Talks on John’s Gospel, cr 8vo...............(Revelf) net us 
Gregory (E. W.), The Furniture Collector, er 8vo ...(H, Jenkins) net 50 
Grier (8. C.), The p GP BVO. occcsscosceccosceccsenn wi 

Hassall (A.), Life of Viscount Bolingbroke, er 8vo .. 
Henson (H. H.), War-Time Sermons, er 8vo 
Hutchins (B. L.), Women in Modern Indust: 
International Law Association Reports for 





. 7 sonistiianeamasininat a — 4/6 
i) nference to have n 
Held at the Hague iu 1914, 8V0...0......60.cccccccscceceeeee (Sweet & Maxwell) net 16/0 


Janis (Elsie), Love Letters of an Actress, cr 8V0 ..................(Pearson) net 2/6 
(Simpkin) 6/0 


Kelly (W. P.), The eaninaten Street Mystery, cr ee 
Law (N. N.), Promotion o Learning in India by Early European Settlers 
Lo 


(ap to about 1800 a..), Cr BVO .....cccccecccscsscsccesssecsesneresene gman t 
Lawrie (D.), My Life out of Prison, er 8V0 ..........ccccee0 sateanel ta. ay on by 
Lee (Vernon), The Ballet of the Nations: a Present Day Morality, 4to 


(Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 
Leeming (J. B.), Stephen Langton, Hero of Magna Charta CSS 2.0), Sad ® 
Skeffington) n ‘6 
Macdonald (G. R.), Pitman’s Spanish Commercial Reade: (1, Pitan) net 2/8 
Making of British india, 1756-1 er 8vo .. ‘ ongmans) net 6/0 
Marei:mont (A. W.), A Tight Corner, er 8vo............. Cassell) 60 
Marriott (J. A. R.) and Robertson (C. G.), The Evolu Prussia, cr 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 5/0 


Meigs (Cornelia), The Eington of the Winding Road, cr8vo(Macmillan)net 5/0 
Muir (R.), The Making of British India, 1756-1858, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 6/0 










Neill (A. 8.), A Dominie’s Log, cr 8V0 ........ccccsseesseceseeeeee (H. Jenkins) net 

Nicholls (Ww: T.), Making Good cr 8vo ........ psanatiantetin PEE Lee (Appleton) ao 

Oldershaw (L.), Analysis of Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, er 8vo 
(Blackwell) net 2/6 


Parkyn (E, A.), An Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric Art, 8vo 
Longmans) net 10/6 
Redesdale (Lord), Memories, 8vo .... (Hutchinson) net 32,0 
Roe (V. E.), The Primal Lure, or 8¥0 ......-----.-ssccmssoooenee (Gay & Hancock) 6/0 
Sayers (W. C. B.), Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Musician: his Life an 
nna irneattitatiacinehlcintcinpetidtcibieciliac ia eaiaiteaeincanarieiniaaiiaaen (Cassell) net 7/6 
Scott (C.), The Celestial Aftermath: a Springtide of the Heart and Far- 
oe aS Ae tS ne ge (Chatto & Windus) net 50 
Southard (C. Z.), Trout Fly-Fishing in America, 4to ..................(Dent) net 21/0 
Spencer (Ellen), ‘‘ And the Lord Said,"’ er 8vo ............ (Heath & Cranton) 6 
Sport, Travel, and Adveuture, ed. by A. G. Lewis, 8vo........... (Unwin) net 10/6 
Starr (R.), Married to a Spy, Cr 8V0 .....c.cc.cccceceeseseeeeeeees (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Sterrett (Frances R.), Up the Road with Sallie, er 8vu: ............(Appleton) 6/0 
Tules by Polish Authors, trans. by Else C. M. Benecke...... ieckwelt net 3/6 





Taylor (H.), Government by Natural Selection, cr 8vo....... (Methuen) net 3/6 
Tomlinson (E. T.), Places Young Americans Want to Know ...(Appleton) 6/0 
Tomlinson (P. G.), The Trail of Black Hawk, er 8V0..............0.. (Appleton) 6/0 

Tryer (Jane E.), The Mary Frances Housekeeper, or Adventures among 
en 8, RENIN De reste TRE LO! (Harrap) net 6/0 
e World, by a Passionate Vilgrim, 8vo ...(H. Gonkings net 10/6 


Up and Down 
al on (G. L.), Peg Along, cr 8vo...... esepemnenenh.ocipneninmene ..(Lippineott) net 2/6 
Weilldon (J. E. C.), Recollections and Reflections, roy 8vo (Cassell) net 12,0 
Whitcombe (E. L.), The Queen’s Quest, and other Verse .. (Bell) net 26 
Williams (H.), Fair Play, er 8vo.......... " ppleton) 6/0 
Williams (I.), Joe Manning, er 8vo . 
Wood (M.), The Double Road, cr 8vo 
Zwemer (S. M.), Childhood in the Moslem World, 8v. 
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LIBERTY-SILK 

FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERES POST FRER, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


The Natural Remedy for Rheumatism 
—a Remedy which Cures Permanently 
ROITWICH Brine Crystals do not merely relieve the 
pain of Rheumatism—they drive it away for ever. A 
few hot baths in which the Crystals are dissolved effect a 
lasting cure. 
Droitwich Brine Crystals, which are prepared for home use 
from the original Brine Springs, are a natural remedy for all 
Urie Acid complaints. The treatment is very sure—quite 


inexpensive, 
Price only 2/6 per 28-Ib. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (DEPT. 12H), 16 EASTCHEAP, E.C, 

















GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Cerrard HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED, 

473 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
4 ; dP n¢ ok al, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT phn anion tesesky Grand Prise awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astrovomical Regulators, Chronographs, acd 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on_application. 
E. E and CO., td., 
Makers of the great We twinster Clock, Big Ben. 
Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


TO THE KING. 


DENT 





TRADE MARK. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID  ......:.00+++-.0++++-40118,000.000, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


‘the London County Council invites applications for a number of positions 
as ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. These 
positions involve work of two kinds, viz. :— 

(i) Children’s care work of a general nature ; and 
(ii) Medical treatment centre work. 

For (i) the persons appointed will be required to assist in developing and 
co-ordinating the work of children’s care (school) committees in London who 
are responsible for *‘ after care,” medical treatment, the selection of necessitous 
children, and other matters concerning the general welfare of children. 

For (ii) the persons appointed will be required to assist in making appoint- 
ments for the attendance of children at hospitals and medical treatment 
centres, and to attend at the centres in order to supply the care committees 
with such particu ars as will enable them to “follow up” the children treated. 

Candidates should have had considerable experience in social work, with 
special reference to children, and should possess organising ability. In con- 
uexion with certain of the vacancies under (ii), special consideration will be 
given to those candidates who have also had nursing training or who possess 
certificates showing experieuce in public health work. . 

The persons appointed will be required to give their whole time to their 
duties, and will be on probation for the first year, The salary will be £100 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £6 to £130 a year. Further particulars 
me given on the Forms of Application, which can be obtained by sending a 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the CLERK OF THE COUNCIL, 
County Hall, Spring Gardeus, S.W., to whom Forms must be returned not 
later aos lla.m.on Monday, 22ud November, 1915. Three Testimonials of 
recent date are required. Alt communications on the subject must be marked 
* Assistant Organiser’’ on the envelope, and a stamped, addressed envelope 
nmiust be enclosed. Persons already in the Council's service may apply. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will eee 7 | a Candidate. 

County Hall, AMES BIRD, 

Spring Gardens, S.W. Clerk of the Loudon County Council. 


Oevaset BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


WANTED, in January, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Degree (or equivalent) 
essential. Principal subjects—Botany and Mathematics. Subsidiary—French 
or English. Scale £100-£140, according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned not later than 16th November, 1915, 

No printed Form of Application supplied, 

GEO. H. MOCKLER, 


Education Offices, Wigan. 
29th October, 1915, Director of Education. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES, 


REQUIRED, for January, 1916, LECTURER for ELEMENTARY and 
ADVANCED DRAWING. Preference will be given to a Candidate who can 
help with Music, Needlework, or some other part of the College curriculum. 
Commencing salary £50, with board, rooms, and medical attendance during 
term, Churchwoman esseutial. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REV. THE PRINCIPAL, 
Teslaing College, Ripon, to whom applications should be sent as soon as 
possible, 


k= CHURCHMEN, over or under military age or 
\ otherwise unfit for service in the Army, can help men of H.M. Forces 
Ly assisting in the work of the CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUTS at 
lhome or abroad, Small salary.—Apply by letter, with 2 or 3 references, to 
PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


PUBLISHER'S EDITOR, with a wide experience of the 

literary as well as the technical side of book production, is desirous of 

a position in a well-established firm.—Box No, 754, the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


6 A R E EB BRB S. 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
** CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women, Price 1s. éd.; post-free ls. 94.—Central 
sureau for the Employment of Women,5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 























LECTURES, &c, 


CO 22S 2 Ss HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Suntiente for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£10 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

_. WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘lraining College for Secon Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s profossional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre’ tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the T ers’ Diploma of the London 
University, mple opportunity is a for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other su —?_ ools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in Jan and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


NRESHAM LECTURES.—Dr. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., 
Gresham Professor of Law, will deliver four Lectures on “‘ The Law 
Relating to Married Women” at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C., at 6 p.m., on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, November 8th, 
10th, llth, 12th, Admission free to Men and Women. 


l\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 

















Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


ee 


| ae ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON 


THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensi 
Scholarships propose to AWARD during the year 1916 ONE or Mone 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £75, or ben tenable at the Universiti as 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such other Institution of Gubeean 
Edueation as may be allowed by regulations made by the Trustees =k 
approved by the Board of Education, aud 

The Scholarships will be awarded by the Trustees on the result f 
EXAMINATION to be HELD on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of May, 1916, ” " 

Candidates must be of the male sex, aut between the ages of 18 and 20 en 
and must have atteuded a school in which religious instruction in accorda 
with the doctrines of the Church of Englan 1 is given. nce 

Preference will be given to thosa candidates who have attended such School 
in the Royal Borough of Keusiugton, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have atteuded such a school within or in the neighbourhood of th 
said Borough. e 

Forms of application may be obtained from me, the undersigned, at the 
Offices of the Campden Charities Estates, 62 Church Street, Kensington o 
or after Ist day of January, 1916, and must be returned not later than the isth 


day of March, 1916. 
REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk to the Trustees, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Tostitute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio. 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











— 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults 
and Boys taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testi. 
mouials st free from Mr, A, C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 





TM\HE CHILDREN’S MODEL FARM SCHOOL.—A new 
educational system. The school adapted for the outdoor education of 
Boys and Girls between ages of six aud twelve years. In addition to all 
ordinary school subjects, the curriculum comprises instruction in POULTRY, 
DAIRY, GARDEN, BEES, DOGS, HOME CRAFTS, &c. Competitive 
Examinations are held each Term. Boys prepared for Preparatory Schools — 
Apply for Prospectus, Miss LE PATOUREL, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(Ct Vees EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—— ees Victoria 3319) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graincen Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Hlead-Mistress, Miss J.S. H. McCans 

(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guincasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIBLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtos 

College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 


| Ftealctaaietvaahel SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { a ste Ex, M.A. 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


4 - —— 
1A WNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Princip 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Ianguages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examiuations and for the Universities if requ’ 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 




















tS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
c Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
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OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
! the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
health sslans. Excellent results, Good garden an‘! field for games, References 
‘ iy permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
oh Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 
risiey, Hon. © een ey 2 poate 
FENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 











ae swimming. Through express trains to London and the North.— 
Priveipals: ‘The Misses SALES. - iL 
FLIIGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
H Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls, 


Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC. 2isrt, Tele, “ Watford 616,” 
an FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 

memporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L., SIT.COX, 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in leautiful situation, 340 feet 
jpore sea, facing Dartmoor, Syecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
i ener terete eee acta 
FERCHANYT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
/ CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL, 
‘Old Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 


niversities. i 
Oeien Fees £15 perannum. Small Boarding House, 


Apply Head-Master—H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A. 
KROMSGROVE 











SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, Kk. G. Nouth, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHITS annually in JUNE, 
Yor details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


OYAL NAVAL CADEYSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
) Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full partioulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


M®: Ww. A. FULLER, 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
PREPARES BOYS OF FROM 14 YEARS OF AGE FOR 
UNIVERSITY anp orner Examinations, 


oo T H A M BOkKOO k 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, — 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 


GS" EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDF, M.A., Head-Master. 


Leicuton PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING, 





M.A., 














The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
9% SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W,, 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATLONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on a eye 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Cyeese2 OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, 
26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel, : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Istablished 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 


____ Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Edneational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their uirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
Pusoas 











of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1196 Museum, 


GCHOOLS vox BOYS anv GIRLS, 








TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this eountry, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 

ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be givens 

*Phone, write, or call. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 

Telephone 5053 Central. 





CHOOLS, &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 
SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCH OOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
——S——_ —— = = — = = ———— 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 





IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER HEALTH RESORT, 

IPOSO NATURE CURE HYDRO, HASTINGS, 
All Continental Nature Cure Treatments. 

t, Rrroso, St. Helen's Park, Hastings, 














ctus from Manag 





New illustr. prosp 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 














re — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 
lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops. 
Write for patterns direct to Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICE 
SCOTLAND. 








r B&B WwWigs£ so & @ 8 he 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN NOVEMBER, 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 


} ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 
J C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
£ eutife and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The Sehool is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
{ tion. Highly qualifiedstaff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Eutrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


S UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(#911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation . 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDUATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[eter GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin wy ad 20th, 1916. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., tab. 


] So F Cc O L EG E. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 18th, 19th. 20th. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £0 per annum. Two Astley 
Scholarships 210 per annum. One wa Scholarship £10 10s. per 
eunum.— For particulars apply to W. 8. E, M.A., hiead-Master. 





























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
my date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
IKIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








VPILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

11 —A Modern Honse at Maghull, Lancashire, has been & ally erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, ag | and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tenuvis, Cricket, Bowls, &.— Apply W. HAROLD 

GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street Last, Liverpool. 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 

sent without charge. Or selection wil! be made on statement of nature of 

case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEKYH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est, 100 years, 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, ‘‘ Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, ls. 3d., 2s, 3d., 48, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

Honse Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1£99.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpanr Menoriat), 
QUBEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





























Parson: H.M, Tux Kuro, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries aud shock are being treated, 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishfal to provide 
annuities for relatives or fricnds, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer; ‘ue Hann ov Manuowpr, Secretary: Gopraer H, Hamictom, 
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PERMANENT COAL. 


Remarkable invention: An inexponsive, unbroakablie 
Appliance suitable for ali coal grates which saves 
scuttics upon scutties of coal. 


Invented by a North-Country Scientist; bids fair to revolu- 
tionise all existing ideas of coal consumption. Costs only 
3/-, or 3/9 post free. 


NO ALTERATION IN APPEARANCE OF FIRE. 


No Treatment of Fuel. No Spocial Installation, Renewal, or 
Alteration. No Trouble or Recurring Expense, 


The Incandescent Fire Mantle is a device of special design and composition, 
fully protected by Patent, which is simply placed in the centre of any grate, 
It scientilically utilises the heat energy created by the combustion of coal, 
which, ins of flying up the chimney, as is the case with the larger portion 
of such energy in ordinary grates, is mace to bring the mantle to incandescent 
heat. Thus there lies in the centre of the fire an enormously hot mass, 
throwing out more heat than coal alone can give, yet absolutely unburnable, 
and as good at the end of twelve months as it is the first day. The appearance 
of the fire is in no way altered; the mantle is completely covered by the 
surrounding coal, and its presence cannot be detected. NO INSTALLATION, 
ALTERATION, or SPECIAL TREATMENT OF THE FUEL OR THE 
GRATE IS NECESSARY. There is no recurring expenditure of any kind; 
when once you have purchased the fire mantle at its modest price of 3s. you 
ean enjoy for ever a beautifully bright and hot fire at an evormous saving of 
coal. ‘The mantle is placed into the grate with exactly as much—and no more 
—trouble than it is to put ona lump of coal. It requires no attention or care 


of any kind, 
REMARKABLE TEST FIGURES. 


As the result of a recent strictly supervised test upon modern grates it was 
found that the average consumption of coal per grate in the ordinary grate 
(eight grates were experimented upon in this particular test) was 34 lb. of coal 
for a period of 11 hours. On the following day one of the new fire mantles 
was placed in each of these same grates, and the coal consumption per grate 
for a period of 12 hours was then found to have been reduced to 19 lb. 3 oz., 
whilst the heat was greater. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The universal success of the Incandescent Fire Mantle has already led to 
several imitations being offered to the public. In some cases even the wording 
and the general arrangement of the advertisements of the Incandescent Fire 
Mantle Syndicate are so closely followed that it seems necessary to insist upon 
this point in order to prevent confusion between the genuine, thoroughly 
tested Incandescent Fire Mantle and other devices. The Incandescent Fire 
Mantle is made of special Metal-Alloy which makes it unbreakable. It does 
not interfere with the ordinary laying of the fire, and does not prevent poking 
the fire. Itis constructed on strictly scientific lines, and yoodnees its great 
inoucy-saving effect by more complete combustion of the coal and by generating 
far greater heat for any given quantity of fuel. Ironmongers and Stores are 
now competing with each other to obtain supplies large “enough to deal with 
the ever-growing public demand, and Repeat orders pouring in daily in 
steadily increasing numbers prove best that those who have tried this 
remarkably clever invention are anxious to provide every grate in the house 
with one of these mantles. 


ORDERS DESPATCHED IMMEDIATELY ON 
RECEIPT. 


Owing to transport and manufacturing difficulties, partly due to the 
Government taking over certain factories, great delay occurred in the 
delivery of the mantles when they were first offered to the Public. 
The Proprietors particularly wish to apologise for any inconvenience 
thus caused to their first patrons and have pleasure in stating that 
arrangements have now been pleted bling them to despatch all 
orders i diately on receip 


SAVES iTS COST IN A FEW DAYS. 


The price of the Incandescent Fire Mantle is 3s, (3s, 94. post free), which 
small sum is saved back in a few days. ‘The mantle lasts for an indefinite 
time, and can be used in grates of any size, pattern, or construction. On 
account of the proportionate saving in postage, two mantles can be despatched 
post free to any address in the Kingdom on receipt of 7s., three for 1Us., six for 
i8a., and twelve for 55s. t this time of enforced economy, an 
additional danger of the present high coal prices rising still further, the great 
saving effected by the Incandescent Fire Mantle should not be neglected. 
Orders, unless obtainable locally through good-class stores or ironmongers, 
should be sent direct with remittances to the Incandescent Fire Mantle 
Syndicate, Dept. 226, 9 Station Parade, Queen’s Road, Peckham, London, 8.E, 


















THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





£8. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 6 | atembers eve ove cee ose ose «620 10 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © ©] Associates, with Literature 
DN a os kn ae ee Se: EE wa mn wee 8 80 
‘he Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force isat half- 
rates, exce}t in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


ERANCHES iN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Offices: WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








72 VICTORIA STREET, 





a2 O0OKS.—Oscar Wilde’s Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols., 
{ £14 10s.; Stevenson's Works, ‘‘Swanston Edition,” 25 vols., £8 10s.; 
Swinburne’s Poems and Tragedies, 11 vols., £4 4s.; Works of Mra. Aphra 
Vehn, 6 vols., £38s.; another large-paper copy, £5 5s; William Butler Yeats’ 
Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Charles Lamb's Works, ‘“‘ Temple 
Edition,” Proof Portraits on jap vellum, 6 vols., 1595, £2 2s.; Shakespeare’s 
Works, edited by Gollancz, 12 vols., half-calf, extra fine copy, Dent 1899,£3 3s. ; 
Ainsworth’s Works, Best Library Edit., 16 vols., illus., half-moroceco, £4 10s. ; 
Ba‘zac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., £44s., for £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. The largest Dealer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, 
Joha Bright St., Birmingham, 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 




















White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
Oz. oz. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Ps75 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 


Pee tem tees wee +t De @ + eee @e @e+ @i ee we 
—_ + + + ae + a+ ae +e eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
































TO 


For Writing Home 


A filler is bound to get broken 
at the Front. 

The Onoto needs no filler; it fills itself 
from any ink supply, and cleans the 
nib while filling. 
The Onoto never leaks in any position. 
You send it out to your friend at the 
Front full of ink ready for immediate 
use, 
The Military-size Onoto Pen is just the 
right size for a soldier's pocket. 


J Nol0 (2) 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co., LTD. 



















































Interesting booklet telling “‘why,"’ sent post free 
on application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 
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Worth Trying 





thing. 


more comfortable 


begin to compliment them on 
bootmaker, 


Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. 





CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO ACENTS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


EN who try Lotus as an experiment, 
because they feel they can’t afford 
hand-made boots these hard times, 

find, as arule, that they have struck a good 

For the boots prove comfortable, 
erhaps than ~~ ever 

thought boots aaa tes and their fr 


Lotas 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford. 
Agents everywhere. 


iends 
their new 
the seat, 


removable. 


edges. 











= 


be used as a footstool, 


F’OOTS 





“THE BURLINGTON” (Patented). 


Simply press a button and the back declines, or auto- 
matically rises, to any position desired by the occupant. 
Release the button and the back is locked. 

The arms open outwards, affording easy access and exit. 
The Leg Rest is adjustable to various inclinations, and can 


When not in use it slides under 


The Reading Desk and Side Tray are adjustable and 
The only chair combining these conveniences, 
or that is so easily adjusted. 

The Upholstery is exceptionally deep, with spring elastic 


Would not one of these chairs add considerably to the 
enjoyment of your relaxation and rest? 


Catalogue C 42 of Adjustable Chairs, Free. 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


aa. 








MUTUAL 


1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as tho 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES, 





“Without-Profit’’ Policies, 


open 


to the General Public, at 


exceptionally low rates. 








DIAB ETES 


Write for Samples and Bool:let and enclose 6d. stamps 
jor postage. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
CHELTENHAM. 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC, 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession, 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


— 


Terms of Subscription. 


Patap_e my ApvVANcE. 

Including postage to any Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly, 
dom a ant . £1 $6..0143..072 
Ivcluding postage to any 

of the British Colo- 

uies, America, Frauce, 

India, China, Japan, &c. £1 12 6... 016 3... 082 


Yearly. 





i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 





Advertisements. 
Ovrtsips Pace (when available) 14 Guiweas, 
TINIE, csnssncasesinsiitinaitiadiatiutaiialieaiaatd 21212 0 
Half-Page (Column)..............00 6 6 ¢ 
Quarter-Page (lialf-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............+ 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 1°o 

Column (two-thirds width of 
SID dhiisqichtosienbuinsadionsaatia ~ 880 
Comranizs. 
DurtetBe PAGS ....cccccccccccocescocesees £21616 0 


Di tim=usinammmuanmn waee @ 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for cvery additional line 

(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow ecotumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two uarrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, av inch, 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications ofthe Week,” 
15s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: uet. 


i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure PORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘Ihe quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine neually sold at wach higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas 
ing vumber of customers it pre 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Statien, including Cases and Bois. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bota, 


14/S 8/3 


17/6 99 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
aret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1839, 
Authorised and !s:ued Capital, £6,000,000, 





Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Tuzether..........£3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors........ £4,000,000 


Total Issned Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHELL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed gaee on 
terms wiich may be asverlained ov applcatiou, 
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_Great Britain to the Jews in Russia and Poland. 





RUSSIAN JEWS RELIEF FUND 


PATRONS; 





The Right Hon. Lorp Ivercrype. The Right Hon. Lorp Provost or Grascow. 
The Right Hon. Lorno New canps. ‘The Right Hon, Tut Lorp Mayor oF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Hon, Loxp GLenconner, The Hon. Tue Lorp Provost oF ABERDEEN, 


The Right Hon. Lorp Srratuctype, P.C., Lord Justice General. 

The Right Hon. Lorp Scott Dickson, LL.D., Lord Justice Clerk. 

The Right Rev. Davip Paut, D.D., Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 

The Rev. Professor MacEwen, D.D., Moderator of the United Free Church, 

The Very Rev. Dr. Watrotr, Bishop of Edinburgh. 

The Very Rev, A. Watrtace Wittramson, D.D., Dean of the Thistle and Chapel Royal. 


| The Hon. Lorp Gutuere, LL.D. Sir Samvet CursHotm, Bart. Major Rosertson, V.C. 
Rev. Principal Wuytr, D.D. Sir D. M. Stevenson, Bart, The Rev. Joun Ketman, D.D. 
Rev, Joun cameene, D.D. Sir A. H. Perricrew, J.P. Sic James Arrieck, M.D. 
Rev. G. Campsett Morcan, D.D, Sir Joun M. Crarx, Bart. Sir A. R. Simpson, M.D. 
Rev. R. J. Camppecr, M.A. Sir Davip Pauttn, F.F.A. Sir James A. Russet, LL.D. 
Cuarwes E. Price, Esq., M.P. Sir Ropert Mauce, J.P. The Rev. Norman Macvean, D.D, 


Provost Matcotm Suir, J.P. 
Chairman—The Rev. Wittiam Arrreck, B.D. 
Vice-Chairmen—Rev. R, AuCHTERLONIE; F. J. L. Sawxrns, Esq. 


Hon. Secretary—L. Levison, Esq. Organising Secretary—F. J. Rosertson, Esq. 
Hon. Treasurer—J. Mitne Henperson, Esq., C.A. 
Ladies’ Committee—President—Lapy Ganson. Vice-President—Hoa. Mrs. Gorpvon. 





A Committee has been formed to raise a National Fund to relieve the suffering and hardships of the Jews in Russia 
and Poland, owing to the present War. 

Out of thirteen million Jews, there are over ten millions involved in the War, and half a million are in the forces of 
the Allies. Owing to restrictions imposed by the Russian Government, Jews are only permitted to live in a Nmited area 
which at present forms the war zone. Hundreds of towns have been destroyed, and thousands of villages razed to the 
ground. The loss of life is very great, while the suffering of those who remain is appalling. 

The Relief Funds which have already been raised for Russia and Poland in certain cases excluded Jews, and in other 
cases were mainly absorbed by the peoples of these nationalities, leaving only a small proportion for the Jews, whose 
necessities are greater even than those of the Belgians. 

This Appeal, which is for the sole benefit of the Jews, gives an opportunity to the Christian public of this country to 
pay the debt which they owe to the race that has enriched our lives by giving us the essence and substance of our faith, 


Will You Help the Down-trodden Jews ? 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Contributions on behalf of a people whose struggle to re-establish their nation. 
ality in their own land, and whose loyalty to the country of their adoption, are of special interest to us in this crisis. 
All contributions should be sent to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 


— — —LK———$— el 

















FOR OUR BRAVE SOLDIERS. 


CHURCH ARMY REST HUTS 


For the Troops at Home and Abroad. 











Portable, with stoves, deck chairs, piano, organ or gramophone, warm drinks, 
light refreshments, newspapers, stationery; some with lantern slides, cinematograph 
films, bath, &c.; Communion requisites. 


ALL UNDER KEEN, HEARTY CHURCH ARMY WORKERS. 


COST £300. 


Week's Working, £2 at home, £5 abroad, 


FUNDS ARE MOST EARNESTLY REQUESTED for maintenance of existing 
Huts, and to enable us to comply with CONSTANT AND URGENT REQUESTS 
for opening additional Huts. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, alc Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.- 
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Indian Muslim $ 


oldiers’ Widows 


and Orphans War Fund. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


Tur Most Hox. Marquis axp Mar- 
cHioness OF CREWE. 

Tur Rr. Hon. THE Loap Mayor or 
Lowoow anp Tue Lapr Marorgss. 

Her Grace THE Ducuess or Mart- 
ponoued. 

Mas. H. H. Asquirs. 

Tar Rr. Hon. A. J. Banrovr, P.C. 

fur Rr. Hx. AUsteN CUAMBERLAIN, 
P.C., aND Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Tar Rr. Hos. D, Liorp Geones, 
P.C 


His Excetencr tae Jaravese 
AmBASSADOR AND Mapame [novcre, 

His Hiewsess Aca Sirk Supran 
Mvusammap Saag, Aca Kaan. 

Tue Rr. Hos. Lonpv Reapisxe (Lord 
Chief Justice). 

Tus Rt. Hox. THE Eanu Curzon. 

que Rr. Hox. Lonp Lam.incron anpD 
Lapy LamIneToN, 





Tue Rr, Hon. tur Eart Cromer. 
Tue Baroness CEDERSTROM (Mme. 
Adelina Patti), 
Lapr Couey, 
Tue Rr. Hox, Lorp Heapturr. 
Tue Rr. Hox. Sin J. Wesr Ripeeway. 
PoLD be Roruscai.p, Esq. 
arnt or Rona.psuar, M.P. 
Ta s. AuBner Herserr, M.P. 
Sie FPraxg Caurse.y Gates, 
Sra Daste, Mackivvon Hanwittox, 
Lawrence Currtm, Esq. 
Joun Poutey, Ese, LL.D. 
Tuomas Jewett Benyerr, Esq, 
CLL. 
Sie Anoypet Taco ARUNDEL. 
Lr.-Con. Sir Davip Barr, 
8. 5. Taonavrsx, Esq. 
Sun Wriuram Ovens Crarx, 
Sin Jaues Wiison. 
&e., &e., &e. 













“Let the rich man give according to his riches, and the poor 
man that which he hath.” 


Five Reasons Why You Should Help this Fund : 





BECAUSE, East though East, and West though West, the twain 


joined hands in death. 


BECAUSE these Muslim Indian Soldiers left a warm Indian 
climate to suffer the rigours of a European winter campaign. 

BECAUSE, although Muslim, they placed their British citizen- 
ship foremost and fought for the solidarity of the Christian 


British Empire. 


BECAUSE YOU cannot permit the Widows and Orphans of 
those who have gallantly fallen to suffer. 


BECAUSE “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 





Cheques and Postal Orders, payable “Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 
Orphans War Fund,” and crossed ‘‘ Lon:ion City and Midland Bank,’’ Law 
Courts Branch, and forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, DUSE MOHAMED, 158 
Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 
THE HON. RAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
has undertaken the distribution of the Fund in India through a Committee he 








is organising for the purpose. 





WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


of the 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


A SALE of Useful Clothing and other Articles 
will take place at 
THE PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 
On NOVEMBER 1Cth and tith, 1915, 
commencing at 2.15 p.m. each day, 
OPENCRS: 


First Day—LADY JELLICOE. 


Second Day —LADY FRENCH. 


For further information and tickets apply to PreBenpary 
Rupotr, Old Town Hail, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 

The Society at present maintains more than 4,600 children, 
over 400 of whom are dependents of Soldiers or Sailors, 





LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL, 


1813. WATFORD. 1915. 
(Incorporated as the London Orphan Asylum.) 
Children of Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the Navy and 
Army who have lost their lives in the War will be received into 
the Institution without Elcetion. 


Nearly 500 boys and girls of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE 


CLASS are in the School. 


£17,000 needed for their maintenance owing to the inereased 


cest of necessaries. 


The Managers earnestly appeal for help, as there is a serious 
deficiency in this year’s income. 
They feel confident the benevolent public will not allow this 
National Charity to languish for need of funda, 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Treasurer and Chairman. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 


Office, 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


THE STATE AS FARMER. 
George Radford, M.A., 


Editor of “Our Land.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








HELP 
THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 
POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Commitice). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies of the 
war, People who once were weil-to-do stand in silent, anxious 
crowds waiting their turn while the soup kitchens pass along, 
Thousands are living in trucks, and sleeping on the stono floors of 
railway stations. Women, with children in their arms, have 
walked hundreds of miles to escape the horrors of German 
invasion, and have arrived at their destination so dazed and tired 
that the joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly voice, 
has been denied them. “ It is the saddest sight I have ever seen,” 
states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and to all who feel com- 
passion for the victims of the war—broken men and women, and 
starving children an earnest appeal is made to send what help 
they can to 

EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 


Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 





Twenty Shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation for a week. 





Committees have been established in all the principal Cities 
of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 

Chairman of the London Committee: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY, 

Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon, President: 

The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons Liverpool Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL 
The EARL OF DERBY. 





Hon. Treasurer: EVELEIGH NASH, Esq,., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64 Old Broad Street, E.C, 





| 
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A TON or COAL 
For 2/6 


Wonderful Scientific Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in 
Weekly Housekeeping. 








Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household 
to Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “Seldonite,” which, at a Cost of 
2/6 only, Makes One Ton of 
Coal Go as Far as Two. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical substance 
“Seldonite,” which doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other 
words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like a 
sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
“ Seldonite” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
important as food. 


£10 SAVED DURING COAL FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with “Seldonite” go 
as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “Seldonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect a 
wonderful saving by using “Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coals a month, you can save at least £10 during the coal 
fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity 
of testing “Seldonite” in their own homes, the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of coal, coke, or slack), with full 
directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders and remittances, 
however, must be sent within the next few days. Five boxes will 
be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts), for only 10s., or eleven 
boxes for 203. 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Already “Seldonite” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and testify 
to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. 

Among the many thousands of distinguished users of “Seldonite” 
are the following :— 

Tho Viscount Elibank, 
who writes—“ Llike ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and enclose cheque fora further 
supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have said in favour of 
* Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success.”” 
The Viscountess Templectown, 
who writes—" I have found ‘ Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and will order more 


when required. 
Tho Lady Swansea, 


who writes—‘‘ Please send mo five more boxes of ‘Seldonite.” I was perfectly 

satisfied with the first trial box, and think it excellent.” 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 

who writes—‘I am quite satisiied with the ‘Seldonite.’ 


further supply.” 

Lady Richardson, 
who writes—“I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory in making a very bright and 
extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than ordinary ceal.” 

Lady Frankland, 


who writes—"‘ I have much pleasure in stating that I have found ‘Seldonite’ 
most satisfactory, It certainly makes the coal last much longer.’’ 


Priscilla, Lady Newnes, 
who writes—"‘I find ‘Seldonite’ most useful. It causes the fire to burn very 
brightly, and to send out much more heat than usual.” 
The Dowager Lady Polion, 
who writes—" By all means use my name as a satisfied user of ‘Seldonite.’ I 
am much p! with it.” 

“Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, drawing-room, or dainty flat. It 
does not smell; there are no fumes. It is perfectly healthy. 
Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the fire burns 
consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above, readers 
should send remittances of 2s, 6d. for the full-size 43. box (sufficient 
for one ton of coal, coke, or slack), 103. for five boxes, or 20s. 
for eleven boxes, addressing their letters to Seldonite Laboratories, 
Ltd., 598 Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. “Seldonite” 
can also be obtained from Harrods, the Army and Navy, and Civil 
Service Stores, John Barkers, Ltd., Spiers and Pond’s, John Barnes, 
Ltd., &., Ke. 

















Please send mea 
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PAID REGULARLY IN WAR TIME— 
AND GUARANTEED FOR LIFE, 





A man 65 years of age can obtain £11 10s. 84d. 
per annum for every hundred pounds he invests 
in a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. The 
income is guaranteed for life, and behind the 
guarantee are assets of over £14,000,000 in: 
vested under the direct supervision of the 
Canadian Government. 


So favourable are the rates quoted by the “Sun Lifs 
of Canada,” and so considerate is the management in 
meeting the individual requirements of would-be pur. 
chasers, that no less a sum than £450,000 was invested 
in “Sun Life of Canada” last year by residents in the 
United Kingdom. 


The investments varied from £100 to £20,000, but in 
the majority of cases the sum invested representel the 
entire fortune of the Annuitant. 


Why did they buy Annuities? Because, by so doing, 
some of them doubled and others increased their incomes 
threefold. In addition, they secured an absolute guar- 
antee that the income would be paid for life, 


The larger income enabled them to live in greater 
comfort and give with a freer hand, while the certainty 
that it would be forthcoming for life added greatly to the 
happiness of the individual concerned. 


Why not yourself buy an Annuity from the “ Sun Life 
of Canada”? The Company gives better terms in cases 
of impaired health, and in any case better terms than any 
other first-class Company. 


A new booklet, explaining the various forms of 
Annuities issued by the “Sun Life of Canada,” will be 
sent on application. Write for it to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 71 Canada House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 





ARS VIVENDI 


**So sano and inspiriting.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“* Exceedingly useful work.’’—Liverpool Courier. 

‘** Containing practical advice on development of min1 and body.”"—The Times, 
Of all Booksellers, or 2s. 4d. from 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & C9., LONDON, E.C. 


= - —— 


B 
ARTHUR LOVELL 


A PUBLISHER’S PETITION. 

Owing to the i-advertent adoption of a title already in use, some 
confusion and delay have interfered with the due supply of E. 
Hamilton Moore's new novel: “ Wings of Desire.” The publisher 
begs readers to ask deliberately and persistently for 
E. HAMILTON MOORE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Insist on having it, for, as the ACanchester Guardian points out, 
“When many novels with far greater pretensions are forgotten, 
E. Hamilton Moore's * Wings of Desire’ will be remembered. . . . It 
is unusual to find a modern novel of so discreet and terse a style, 
and very unusual indeed to find one written out of so clear a mind. 
It does more than repeat “the triumph of “The Rut.’ 


Erskine Macdonald’s general list contains several notable 
announcements, including “a brave, new publishing 
adventure,” details of which will bo sent on application, 
together with an attractive suggestion to lovers of fine 
literature who use books for gift purposes. 


Malory House, , 
Featherstone Buildings, W.C. ERSKINE MACDONALD. 
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“The Book of the Year” 


MEMORIES 


By the RIGHT HON. LORD REDESDALE 
G.C.V.0., KCB, 


In two handsome volumes, 32/- net, with numerous illustrations. 









A few Extracts from the leading papers 


The Times 


“A very charming book. It is never for a moment dull. He has been everywhere and 
seen everybody and has known ‘Everybody,’ but it is useless to attempt analysis of this vast 
and varied treasury, social, historical, political, personal. The book is a guide to half of the 
activities of its long period, and for the present we must be content to take fuller notice only of 


its chief points.” 
Daily Telegraph 


“One of the best books of the last 5 years. Lord Redesdale’s ‘ Memories’ are not merely 
interesting ; they are indispensable.” 


Morning Post 


“These ‘ Memories’ deserve to rank among the most enjoyable and valuable of their kind. 
They are full of good things, a book which cannot but have real value as an historical document.” 


Daily Mail 
“ A book of extraordinary interest which will be read eagerly. It is written with serenity 
and charm, but above all it is of historical importance for its vindication of King Edward's 
memory against the errors of Sir Sidney Lee. The book is a veritable treasure-house of anecdote, 
but it has a far deeper value as a permanent contribution to history.” 


Daily Chronicle 


“Not often does it happen to a man to live a life filled with interest and friendships 
which the world will gladly read about. More rarely does it happen that such a man has the 
natural gift of reminiscences, for it is a gift of good talk. Both qualities meet in a book which 
the House of Hutchinson publishes this morning by Lord Redesdale, always to be known 
as the author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.” It is rich with a life’s observation of men, women 
and affairs, not merely in England but in France, Russia, other European countries, and, 


of course, the Far East.” 
Standard 


“ These big and fascinating volumes are packed with anecdotes and alive with colour. All. 
sorts of celebrities great and small cross these sparkling pages, and the difficulty is really to know 
how to call a halt. Lord Redesdale has written one of the most delightful books of personal 
gossip which we have ever had the good fortune to handle.” 


Daily Graphic 
“There are a few men from whom we can take 800 pages of memories, but from Lord 


Redesdale 800 pages are even too few. Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill, Whistler, Rossetti, 


Sir Harry Parkes, and scores more come into these important and charming illustrated volumes.” 


Evening Standard 


“It is impossible to do more than indicate the wealth of anecdote and personal impressions 
n a work that will take its place among the classic memoirs of the age. 


This work being generally acknowledged as the book of the year, it will be 
readily understood that the demand has been exceptionally large. Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. are pleased to say that they have executed all orders received, 
there should therefore Le no difficalty in obtaining an immediate delivery from the 
Booksellers and Libraries, 








LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FRANCE AT WAR. 


16mo, sewed. Gd. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. 6s. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW STORY. 
THE EXTRA DAY. 6s. 


Tue GentLtewoman.— No one should miss this book, because of its many 
delightful ideas,” 


BY AUTHOR OF “THE CROCK OF GOLD.” 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg: 
The Rocky Road to Dublin. Verses for Children. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tax Stanparp.—“ These songs bring more satisfaction than we have had 
from any book of verse for a long time. For the sake of their more humane 
note we prefer them, too, to those of his own earlier poems that we have 
seen. 














SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy Fs. onrver. 8v0. 


6s. net. 


With the Russian Army. By rosert 
R. McCORMICK, Major First Cavalry, Illinois Netional 
Guards, With Maps and Illustrations, Extra Crowa 8vo., 
6s. not. ; 


Tue Satunpar Review.— Those who cannot follow Mr. McCormick in his 
politics will read this book for its vivid scenes of the war ; for its terse descrip- 
tions, as of the British officer or the Russian soldier; for its lively portraits 
-.. this is clearly the book of a shrewd and thoughtful man, who is 
thoroughly in earnest, and has excellent reasons for the faith he holds.” 








The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 4 short 
History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir MARK 
SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
20s. net. 


Tue GLone.—“ We have quoted sufficiently from the book before us to show 
that it is both original and entertaining. We should add that it is also very 
instructive, and that it is of very special value at this particular time.” 


The Personal Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, The Potter. sy iis 


Great-Granddaughter, the late JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction and a Prefatory 
Memoir of the Author, by C. H. HERFORD. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. net, 


Tue Dairy Grapuic.—* Tho biography is a worthy and adequate tribute to 
a great Englishman.” 


History of the Norwegian People. 
By K. GJERSET, Ph.D., Professor of Norwegian Language, 
Literature, and History in Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 
With Maps and Illustrations. In 2? vols. 8vo. 34s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
Just Published. 
NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 


The INTERPRETATION of the MUSIC 


OF THE 


XViltx and XVilItH CENTURIES 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE, 
By ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 
Price 10s. net. Published as a net Book. 


APPENDIX containing Twenty-two Illustrative Pieces. 


Price 3s. 6d. 























LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 





Messrs. 


on View; Valucd for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Telegraphic Address: Lookmen, London. 








Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books, 


MR. FORREST REID’S NEW NOVEL. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE GATE 
By FORREST REID, Author of “ Following Darkness,” “The 
Bracknels,” &c. 68s. . . 


Srectator.— Mr, Forrest Reid claims our attention, not for the first ti 
as a writer of fiction which both in manner and matter is far removed from the 
ordinary run, At the Door of the Gate isan interesting, even an engrossing, 
story.” 

Mornine Post.—‘A notable piece of fiction—something of far ter 
worth than many a popular success. Mr, Reid is always interesting an nev. 
commonplace. his narrative style is admirably terse and vivid, with no waste 
of words. Further, he has humour and irony in abundance, and, what is m, 

a nice sense of when aud how to use them. Certainly it is a book to read and 
to remember,”’ 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


WITH OUR ARMY 
IN FLANDERS 


By G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd, net. 

The author is the brilliant War Correspondent who wrote the 
description of the battle of Neuve Chapelle, which was universally 
acclaimed as the most graphic account of fighting which hag 
appeared during the war. 





TO BE READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE CAPTURE OF 
DE WET 


Including a brief account of the Conquest 
of German South-West Africa. 


By P. J. SAMPSON. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


A SURGEON IN KHAKI. 3, 1.4 
MARTIN, M.D., F.R.C.S. With Illustrations from the 
Author’s Photographs. 10s. Gd. net. 

Graruic.—“ A superlatively interesting book.” 





New Light on the famous Phoenix Park Conspiracy. 


Reminiscences of John Adye 
Curran, K.C. 10s. 6d. net. 
Nortuern Wuic.—* Many have pretended to lift the veil [of the Phenix 
Park murders], but Judge Curran for the first time really lets in the daylight 
His tales of the Irish Bar and Bench make excellent reading.” 


Thirty Years a Boxing Referee. 
By EUGENE CORRI. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. not. 


Rereree.—“ A genuine treat for all lovers of boxing.” 


Thirty-five Years in the New 
Forest. By the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. Illus 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. ; 

Dairy Grapuic.—“ It will give pleasure and instruction to all who turn its 
ages.” ; 

. Stax paRD.—*t A book which forest-lovers will welcome, because his pen is 

laden with intimate things about this seductive stretch of England.” 


Hill Birds of Scotland. ,y setox 
GORDON. Illustrated from the Author’s Photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Intustratep Lonpoy News.—“ It is likely that Mr. Gordon's book will take 
rank among the few modern works that deal with Scotland’s birds and are 
indispensable to students of bird life. He writes from personal observation of 
the closest and most intimate kind, he has taken some striking photographs, 
and for the bird-lover there is interest on well-nigh every page.” 


Nietzsche and the Ideals of 


Modern Germany. by HERBERT LESLIE 
STEWART, M.A., D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy in Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dairy News.—“ Professor Stewart’s book has a value that is independent of 
current events. It is certainly one of the best statements of the case against 
Nietzsche that has been made in an English book.” 


God and Freedom in Human Ex- 


perience. A Study in Degrees of Reality. By the Right 
Rev. C. F. D'ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. 108. 6d. net. 


Human Immortality and Pre- 
existence. By Dr. J. E. McTAGGART, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 28. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazetre.— Wo cannot give in detail the very subtie argu- 
ments which lead Mr. McTaggart to reject the purely ethical arguments for 
immortality after one mortal life and to hold it improbable that death isa 
unique event in theexistence of an individual if he is not extinguished “ 
death, Many lives and many deaths he considers to be the least improbable 
the alternatives, assuming, as he does assume, that the self survives death. 
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An Appendix, bringing it up to date, by R. P. FARLEY. Six Colour Maps. 
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Tus AverpgeN Pees Pauss: “In its historical aspect alone the ‘political economy of war’ is a very big subject ; but besides that it is 
g subject of which by far the most important chapter is only now being written on the pages of history. So Mr. Hirst disclaims any 
jdea of finality; his book, he says in the preface, is ‘at best only provisional work.’ Even eo, it is much the best book on the 
financial and economic aspect of war which the present conflict has produced. Mr. Hirst, whose writing in the Economist is well 
known, is probably the best equipped financial writer of the day. His strength lies in incisive and penetrating criticism.” 


Lanp anpd Water: “War 
debt, war finance, debt con- 
yersion, and the particular 
effects of the present war— 
here is # multitude of pro- 
foundly important questions 
which Mr. Hirst broaches with 
expert skill.” 

Tae CuristrAN ComMMON- 
weatTH: “In this remarkably 
comprehensive and able study 
of the economic costs and 
consequences of war the gifted 
editor of the Economist makes 
use of an amount of historical 
knowledge and understanding 
of modern finance and com- 
merce that few other writers 
possess.” 

Tux Nation: “It seems 
strange to find that no one 
has forestalled Mr. F. W. 
Hirst in his title ‘The 
Political Economy of War.’ 
No man is better qualified, by 
historical learning and by 
close contact with the large 
movements of modern busi- 
ness life, to survey and to 
bring into ordered relation 
the bearings of war upon the 
economic life of nations.” 

Tue Scotsman: “ Mr. Hirst 
modestly introduces his book 
as ‘only provisional work,’ 
and pleads for indulgent 
treatment at the hands of his 
critics. His book, however, 
needs no apology. It fills a 
Noticeable gap in the litera- 
ture of political economy, for 
so far no systematic treatment 
exists on the economics of 


Tue Irnisa Times: “Mr. Hirst has approached his task with tho 
object of setting forth the economic side of this question. He is 
not in any way concerned with party politics, and only treats of 
the international politics of the subject so far as they are matters 
of history. The work gives evidence of a close study of the 
economies of war in general. It broadens our understanding of 
what previously seemed somewhat obscure data, and it will influence 
the minds of all who read it.” 


THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY of WAR 


Published by by 


Dent. 
F. W. Hirst 


Tue Ovutioor: “The book is a work of no little distinction, and 
apart from the depression it imparts, is most readable. In more 
than one respect Mr. Hirst is a meet successor to Walter Bagehot ; 
he has the gift—and a great gift it is—of making the most rigidly 
orthodox political economy immensely interesting and vital, for he 
brings it, as Bagehot also did, home to us by simple explanations 
and homely illustrations. . . . He has gathered together a mass of 
statistics bearing upon the subject, and his historical survey and 
analysis of the national debts of the Great Powers are full of the 
most valuable information.” 


Price 5s. net, 


Tur New York Trisune: “The beginning of a more systematic 
study of this branch of economics, so strangely neglected since the 
days of Adam Smith.” 


Tue Sranparp: “A thoughtful survey of tho influence of war 
upon the economic condition of nations.” 


Tue Scorrmsa Bankers’ 
Magazine: “The whole trea- 
tise will be found intensely 
interesting.” 

Tur Arnenzum: “The book 
is rich alike in facts and sug- 
gestions, and should not be 
overlooked.” 

Tas New Sraresman: “We 
need a treatise on the Politi- 
eal Economy of War, and the 
versatile editor of the Econo- 
mist has made avery instruc- 
tive effort to meet the 
demand.” 

Mr. R, RADCLYFFE, in Tus 
New Wirness: “It is the 
most elaborate treatise upon 
War Finance that has ever 
appeared in Great Britain. 
It is written in a cautious 
and judicious style, it is full 
of facts which tho public 
should know, and the facts 
are presented clearly so that 
all can understand. Mr. Hirst 
has done the State great 
eervica by the way he ‘has 
edited the Economist, and 
especially by the courage he 
showed when he forced the 
Government to amend the 
Defence of the Realm Act. 
He now appeals to a wider 
public in his new book, and 
I am sure that all who read 
it will become a convert to 
economy and an enemy to 
waste.” 
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PORTRAITS. 7s. 6d. net. 

The real story of this great human achievement. 
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POEMS. By HELEN GRAY CONE, Crown 8vo. 


The title poem is a reply by the charming American poetess, 
Helen Gray Cone, to the German “Hymn of Hate” for England. 








4s. Gd. net. 
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OF TO-MORROW. 


By JOHN and EVELYN DEWEY. ILLUSTRATED, 


Large Crown 8vo. 5&s, net. 


Professor Dewey, the well-known and distinguished American 
edneationalist, gives an account of the theories and views of 
educational reformers, 
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ELEFTHERIOS 
VENIZELOS 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By DR. C. KEROFILAS 


With an Introduction by 
M. TAKE JONESCO, 


Former President of the Council of Roumania, 


3s. Gd. net. 


A full account of the life and distinguished 
career of the late Prime Minister of Greece, 
written by one who has known him intimately 
and travelled with him on diplomatic missions, 


“Tt is one of the romances of history that the Near East should 
have produced such a man. . . Dr. Kerofilas brings his biography 
down to the famous letters of January last, in which M. Venizelos 
laid before King Constantine the reasons why Greece should join 
the Triple Entente. They are monuments of statecraft, throbbing 
with an ardent patriotism and the vision of a greater Hellas, 
ready to acknowledge the great risks that must be run for so 
great a prize, yet full of a ripe and restrained wisdom. Nearly 
everything that M. Venizelos prophesied in January has come 
true in September.”—Morning Post. 

“ A very happy tribute, for the life of the famous Greek has, 
indeed, been history making.”—The Daily Chronicle. 

“The present volume gives us a timely reproduction of the 
letters in which M. Venizelos laid before his Sovereign the true 
principles which should determine the part of Greece in the 
great War.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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HIS work is a record by him- 

self of his life from 1859, when 
he entered the Navy, to 1909, when 
he hauled down his flag. It covers 
the greatest period of transition in 
the annals of the Navy, from sail 
to steam and from wood to iron. 
It abounds in good stories and is a 
bright and breezy work, which the 
author dedicates to his ‘“‘ Brother 

Officers of the Royal Navy.” 
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A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. pb; Anthony Hope. 
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BEALBY. Bb; H. G. Wells. [Third Edition. 
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